When  rilver  edges  the  imagery, 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave,  ' 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o’er  the  dead  man’s 
grave, 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St  David’s  min’d  pile  ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  &ir  1 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL 


Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there ; 

Little  reck’d  he  of  the  scene  so  fiair ; 

With  dagger’s  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong. 

He  strack  full  loud,  and  strack  full  long. 

The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 

“  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  T” 

“  From  Branksome  I,”  the  warrior  cried. 

And  straight  the  wicket  opened  wide ; 

For  Branksome’s  Chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 
To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 

And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  dirine  for  their  souls’  repose.' 


Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 

The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 

With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod : 
The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide. 

Rang  to  the  warrior’s  clanking  stride. 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 

He  enter’d  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest, 
And  lifted  his  barr’d  aventalye,* 

To  hail  the  monk  of  St  Mary’s  isle. 


“  The  Layde  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  me 
Says  that  the  foted  hour  is  come. 

And  that  to-night  I  shall  watch  with  thee. 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb.” 

From  sackcloth  conch  the  monk  arose. 

With  toil  his  stiffened  limbs  he  reared  ; 

A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 
On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 


When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 
When  the  cold  light’s  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  rain’d  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 
Seem  framed  oi  ebon  and  ivory ; 


And  strangely  on  the  Knight  looked  he. 

And  his  blue  eyes  gleamed  wild  and  wide, 
“And,  darest  thou.  Warrior!  seek  to  see 
What  h3aven  and  hell  alike  would  hide? 


1  F  THor  wonldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight 

i. 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  rains  gray 
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O  fading  honors  of  the  dead  1 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid! 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone’ 

Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone 
By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 

Thou  would’sthave  thought  some  fairy’s  hand, 
’Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 

Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
And  changed  the  willow-wreaths  to  stone. 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 

Show’d  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint. 
Whose  image  on  the  glass  w  as  dyed  ; 

Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate’s  pride. 

The  moonbeams  kiss’d  the  holy  pane. 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 


My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent,  I 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn  ; 

For  threescore  years  in  penance  spent. 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn ; 

Tet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  not  be  known. 
Would’st  thou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 

Tet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 

Then,  daring  Warrior,  follow  me.” 

VI. 

“  Penance,  Father,  will  I  none ; 

Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 

F or  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tarry, 

Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  border  foray.* 

Other  prayer  can  I  none ; 

So  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone.” 

vn. 

Again  on  the  Knight  look’d  the  churchman 
old. 

And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 

For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long 
since  by, 

When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage 
was  high : 

Now,  slow  and  ftiint,  he  led  the  way. 

Where,  cloister’d  round,  the  garden  lay ; 

The  pillar’d  arches  were  over  their  head. 

And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the 

dead.* 


Yin. 

Spreading  herbs  and  flowrets  bright. 
Glisten’d  with  the  dew  of  night: 

Nor  herb  nor  floweret  glisten’d  there. 

But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
The  Monk  g^zed  long  on  the  lovely  moon. 
Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 

So  had  be  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

Hie  yeatfa  in  glittering  squadrona  start, 


Before  thy  low  and  lonely  um, 

0  gallant  chief  of  Otterbume  1* 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddeednlel 


He  bethought  him  of  bis  sinful  deed. 

And  be  gave  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed ; 
1 WM  in  Spain  wtmo  ttm  mwning  rose, 


Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel. 

And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 

He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  light. 

IX 

By  a  steel-clenched  postem-door, 

They  enter’d  now  the  chancel  tall ; 

The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty,  and  light,  and  small. 

The  key-stone,  that  lock’d  each  ribbed  aisle. 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys,  or  a  quatre-feuille ; 

The  corbells*  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim. 
And  the  pillars,  with  cluster’d  shafts  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish’d  around. 
Seem’d  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had 
bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven. 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven. 
Around  the  screened  altar’s  pale ; 

And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bum, 


XII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone,* 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  ;) 

Thus  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone : 

“  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe  ; 

For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod. 

And  fought  beneath  the  Cross  of  God : 

Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear, 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 

XIII. 

“  In  these  far  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott ; 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 

That  when,  in  Salamanca’s  cave. 

He  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame . 

Some  of  hiis  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 

And,  Warrior!  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone  f 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin  ; 

And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart 
within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 


XIV. 

“  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying 
His  conscience  was  awakened ; 
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But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 

The  words  may  not  again  Jw  said, 

That  he  spoke  to  me  on  death-bed  laid ; 

They  would  rend  this  Abbey’s  massive  nave, 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

“  I  swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look ; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome’s  need : 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o’er, 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  St  Michael’s  night. 

When  the  bell  toll’d  one,  and  the  moon  was 
bright, 

And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 

AVhen  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red, 
That  his  patron’s  cross  might  over  him  wave. 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard’s  grave. 

XVL 

**  It  was  a  night  of  woe  and  dread, 

When  Michael  in  the  tomb  1  laid ! 

Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass'd, 

The  banners  waved  without  a  blast  ” — 

Still,  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  toll’d 
one ! —  ' 

I  tell  yon,  that  a  braver  man 

Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 

Against  a  foe  ne’er  spurr’d  a  steed ; 

Yet  somewhat  was  he  chilled  with  dread. 

And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

xvn. 

“  Lo,  Warrior  1  now,  the  Cro»  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  light. 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  nig^t ; 

That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably. 


XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay. 

As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll’d. 

He  seem’d  some  seventy  winters  old  ^ 

A  palmer’s  amice  wrapped  him  round. 

With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea^ 

His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Mi^t ; 

A  silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee. 

High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 

At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook, 

And  all  unruffled  was  his  fiece: 

They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace.  >• 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle’s  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  knewn  remorse  nor  awe  ; 

Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own’d  ; 

His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round. 
When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder’d  and  nnnerved  he  stood. 

And  the  priest  pray’d  fervently  and  loud  : 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he  ; 

He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 

Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had 
pray’d. 

Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said  : — 

“  Now,  speed  thee  to  what  thou  hast  to  d«^ 

Or,  Warrior !  we  may  dearly  rue  ; 

For  those  thou  may’st  not  look  upon. 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone!” — 
Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 

With  iron  clasp’d,  and  with  iron  bound 
He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man 
frown’d 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 
Perchance  had  dazzled  the  Warrior’s  si^tl 


And  the  Monk  made  a  sign  with  his  withered 
hand. 

The  grave’s  huge  portal  to  expand 

xvm. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went ; 

His  sinewy  frame  o’er  the  grave-stone  bent ; 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 

Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like 
rain. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length  ; 

I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously. 
Stream’d  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 

And  through  the  galleries  ffu*  aloof  1 
Mo  earthly  flam^blazed  e'er  so  bright : 


Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be.”  I  It  dione  like  heaven’s  own  blessed  light. 


xxn. 


Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag  stone. 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon : 

He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 

An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took ; 


And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 

Show’d  the  Monk’s  cowl,  and  visage  pale — 
Danced  on  the  dark-brow’d  Warrior’s  mail. 
And  kis’d  his  waving  plunm 


When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o’er  tomb^ 

The  night  return’d  in  double  gloom ; 

For  ths  moon  bad  gone  down,  and  Uw  stsn 
were  few ; 
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And,  as  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew, 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 

Thej  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 

’Tia  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  pass’d. 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast : 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 


Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  grey ; 

He  joy’d  to  see  the  cheerful  light. 

And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  us  well  he  might. 


The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale. 

And  waken’d  every  flower  that  blows ; 

And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale. 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose.'* 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red. 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 

She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed. 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake,'< 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie  ;  [make, 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hnrry  she’d 
Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie  ; 

Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair ; 

And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-hound. 
As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair ; 

And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone. 

Why  is  not  the  watchman’s  bugle  blown  T 

xxvn. 

The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread  ; 

The  ladye  carresses  the  rough  blood-hound. 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round 


Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall. 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter,  louder,  ran. 

And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man  ; 

As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 

Because  these  spells  were  brought  to-day, 

I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be  ; 

1  say  the  tale  as  ’twas  said  to  mS. 

XXIII. 

•*  Now,  hie  thee  hence,”  the  father  said, 

“  And  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid, 

O  may  our  dear  Ladye,  and  sweet  St.  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done  I” 
The  Monk  return’d  him  to  his  cell. 

And  many  a  prayer  and  penance  sped  . 

When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell — 
The  Monk  of  Sk  Mary’s  aisle  was  dead  1 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid. 

With  hands  clasp’d  fast,  as  if  still  he  pray’d. 

xxrv. 

The  Knight  breathed  free  in  the  morning  wind. 
And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find 
He  was  glad  when  he  pass’d  the  tombstones 
gr»7, 

Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye  ; 

For  the  mystic  Book,  to  his  bosom  prest. 

Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ; 


XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten’d  Cheviot  grey. 

The  sun  had  brighten’d  the  Carter’s'*  side 


The  watchman’s  bugle  is  not  blown. 

For  he  was  her  foster-father’s  son ;  [of  light, 
And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight 

xxym. 

The  Knight  and  Ladye  fair  are  met. 

And  under  the  hawthorn’s  boughs  are  set. 

A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall ; 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red ; 

When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 

When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 

Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair. 

With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare  1 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 
You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy ; 


.\nd  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 
Smiled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot’s  tide. 


And  his  Joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined, 
Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 
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Little  he  ate,  and  lees  he  spoke, 

Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock : 

And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  toes'd. 

And  often  mutter’d,  “  Lost !  lost  1  lost 
He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie. 
But  well  Lord  Cranstoun  served  he : 
And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain. 

For  once  he  had  been  ta’en  or  slain. 

An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 
All  between  home  and  Hermitage, 
Talk’d  of  Lord  Cranstoun’s  Goblin-Page. 


Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow ; 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale 
Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire. 

To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 

But  never,  never,  cease  to  love  ; 

And  how  she  blushed,  and  how  she  sighed. 

And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 

And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid ; — 

Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay’d, 

Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 

Margaret  of  Branksome’s  choice  should  be. 

XXX. 

Alas !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain ! 

My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain  : 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove : 

My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old,  { 

My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold ; 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love.  ^ 

XXXL 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss’d  o’er  by  eld. 

The  Baron’s  Dwarf  his  courser  held. 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear. 

That  Dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  man. 

If  the  tales  were  true  that  of  him  ran 
Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 

’Twas  said,  when  the  Baron  a-hunting  rode 
Through  Beedsdale’s  glens,  but  rarely  trod. 

Be  heard  a  voice  cry,  “  Lostl  lostl  lostl  ” 
And,  like  tennis-ball  by  racket  toss’d, 

A  leap  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 

Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape. 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun’s  knee. 

Lord  Cranstoun  was  some  whit  dismay'd ; 

’Tis  said  that  five  good  miles  he  rade. 

To  rid  him  of  his  company  ; 

But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  Dwarf  ran  four. 
And  the  Dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  door. 

XXXII. 

Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said : 

This  elfish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid  ;>* 


But  the  Ladye  of  Branksome  gather’d  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command : 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 

Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  apiain. 

And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 

And  thither  came  William  of  Deloraine  ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 

They  came  to  St  Mary’s  lake  ere  day ; 

But  the  chapel  was  T9id,  and  the  Baron  away. 


They  bura’d  the  chapel  for  very  rags. 

And  cursed  Lord  Cranstonn’s  GobUorPagf. 
XXXIV. 

And  now.  in  Branksome’s  good  green  wood, 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 

The  Baron’s  courser  pricks  his  eats. 

As  if  a  distant  noise  he  heara 


xxxm. 

For  the  Baron  went  on  pilgrimage. 
And  took  with  him  this  elfish  Page, 
To  Mary’s  Chapel  of  the  Lowes : 
For  there,  beside  Our  Ladye’s  lake, 
An  ofTering  he  had  sworn  to  make. 
And  he  would  pay  his  vows,  ' 


] 
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The  Dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high, 
And  sig^  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly  ; 

No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 

Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove : 

The  Dwarf  the  stirrup  held,  and  rein  ; 
Vaulted  the  Knight  on  his  steed  amain. 

And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene. 
Rode  eastward  through  the  hawthorns  green. 


Whiuc  thns  he  pour’d  the  lengthen’d  tale. 
The  Minstrel’s  voice  began  to  fail : 

Fall  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 

And  gave  the  wither’d  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crowned  with  mighty  wine. 

The  blood  of  Velez’  scorched  vine. 

He  raised  tho  silver  cup  on  high. 

And  while  the  big  drop  flll’d  his  eye. 
Pray’d  God  to  bless  the  Duchess  long. 

And  all  who  cheer’d  a  son  of  song. 

The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
How  long,  bow  deep,  how  zealously. 

The  precious  juice  the  Minstrel  quaff’d, 
And  he,  embolden’d  by  the  draught, 
Look’d  gaily  back  to  them,  and  laugh’d. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell’d  his  old  veins,  and  cheer’d  his  soul ; 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran. 

Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


(1.)  The  Bneeleacb  tsmily  were  great  bene&cton  to 
the  Abbej-  of  IfelraM.  As  earl;  as  the  reign  of  Robert  11., 
Robert  Sratt,  Baron  of  Uurdieston  and  Ranklebum,  (now 
Buccleauch),  gare  to  the  monks  the  landn  of  Hinker;,  in 
Ettrick  Forest  pro  solufe  anima  tva  — ChartuUary  of  Md- 
root,  nth  Ma;,  1416. 

(2.)  Aeoifayle,  visor  of  the  helmet. 

(8.)  The  Borderers  were,  as  may  bo  snppo^,  very  ig. 
norant  about  religious  matters.  CoIviUe,  in  his  Paranait 
or  Adwumitim,  states  that  the  reformed  divines  were  so 
far  from  undertaking  distant  journeys  to  convert  the 
Heathen,  “  as  I  wold  wis  at  God  that  ye  wold  only  go  but 
to  the  Hielands  and  Borders  of  our  own  realm,  to  gain 
our  awin  countreymen,  who,  for  lack  of  preching  and 
ministration  of  the  sacraments,  must,  with  tyme,  be- 
cnm  either  inSdells  or  atheists  ”  But  we  leam  from 
lesly,  that,  however  deScient  in  real  religion,  they  regu¬ 
larly  told  their  beads,  and  never  with  more  zeU  than 
when  going  on  a  plundering  expedition. 

8f4.)  The  eloistera  were  frequently  nsed  as  places  of  se- 
nltnre.  An  instance  occurs  in  I^y  burgh  Abbey ,  where 
lie  cloister  has  an  inscription,  bearing,  Hie  jacdfrater 
ArdubaUut. 

(6.)  Corbelb,  the  projections  from  which  the  arches 
spring,  usually  cut  in  a  fantastic  face  or  mask. 

(6)  The  famous  and  desperate  battle  of  Otterbnme  was 
fou^t  l&th  August,  1388,  betwixt  Henry  Percy,  called 
Hotspur,  and  James,  Earl  of  Douglas.  Both  these  re¬ 
nowned  champions  were  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of 
troops,  and  they  were  rivals  in  military  fame ;  so  that 
Froimrt  affirms,  “  Of  all  the  battaylesand  encounteryngs 
that  I  have  made  mencion  of  here  before  in  all  this  hys- 
tory,  great  or  smalle,  this  battle  that  I  treat  of  nowe  was 
one  of  the  sorest  and  best  fonghten,  without  cowards  and 
ffiynte  hertes  :  for  there  was  neyther  knighte  nor  squyer 
but  that  dyde  bis  devoyre,  and  fou^t  hande  to  hande. 
This  batayle  was  like  the  batayle  of  Beeherell,  the  which 
iras  valliantly  fought  and  endured.*’  The  issue  of  the 
conflict  is  weU-known:  Percy  was  made  prisoner,  and  the 
Scots  won  the  day,  dearly  pnrehased  by  the  death  of  their 
gallant  general,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  slain  in  the 
action.  He  was  buried  at  Helroee,  beneath  the  high  al¬ 
tar.  “  His  obseqnye  was  done  reverently,  and  on  his  bodye 
layde  a  tombe  of  stone,  and  his  baner  hanging  over 
hym.” — ^Fbobsskt,  vol.  it.,  p.  186. 

(T.)  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  Gothic  architecture, 
when  in  its  purity,  than  the  eastern  window  of  Melrose  Ab¬ 
bey;  Sir  James  Ball,  of  Dunglass,  Bart.,  has,  with  great 
ingenuity  aqd  plausibility,  traced  the  Gothic  order  through 
its  various  forms  and  seemingly  eccentric  ornaments,  to 
an  architectural  imitation  of  wicker  work,  of  which,  as 
we  laaim  from  some  of  the  legends,  the  earliest  Christian 
ehnrches  were  constructed .  In  such  an  ediflce,  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  the  clustered  pillars  is  traced  to  a  set  of  round  posts, 
begirt  with  slender  rods  of  srillow,  whose  loose  summits 
were  brought  to  meet  from  all  quarters,  and  bound  to¬ 
gether  artmcially,  so  as  to  produce  the  framewors  of  the 
roof ;  and  the  tracery  of  our  Gothic  windows  is  displayed 
in  the  meeting  and  Interlacing  of  rods  and  hoops,  afford¬ 
ing  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  beautiful  forms  of  open 
wofl^  niis  ingenious  system  is  alluded  to  in  the  romance. 
.—Sir  James  Rail’s  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture  pub¬ 
lished  in  Tbs  Mdifibttrgk  FkdooopkiaA  TnmtcMumi. 

(8.)  A  large  marble  stone  in  the  chancel  of  Melroee,  is 
peiated  ont  as  the  monument  of  Alexander  U.,  one  of  th# 


greatest  of  our  early  kings  ;  others  say,  it  is  the  resting- 
place  of  Waldeve,  one  of  tbs  early  abbots  who  died  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity. 

(9.)  Michael  Scott  was ,  once  upon  a  time,  much  embarass- 
ed  by  a  spirit,  for  whom  be  was  under  the  necessity  of 
finding  constant  employment.  He  commanded  him  to 
build  a  could  or  dam-bmd,  across  the  Tweed,  at  Kelso  ;  it 
was  accomplished  in  one  night,  and  still  does  honor  to 
the  infernal  architect.  Michael  next  ordered,  that  EiMon 
hill,  which  was  then  a  uniform  cone,  should  be  divided 
into  three.  Another  ni^ht  was  sufficient  to  i«rt  its 
summit  into  the  three  picturesque  peaks,  which  it  now 
bears.  At  length  the  enchanter  conquered  this  indefati- 

Kble  demon,  by  employing  him  in  the  hopeless  and  end- 
a  task  of  making  ropes  out  of  sea-sand. 

(10.)  The  agitation  of  the  Monk,  at  the  sight  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  loved  with  brotherly  affection — the 
horror  of  Deloraine,  and  his  belief  that  the  corpse 
frowned  as  he  withdrew  the  magic  volume  from  its  grasp, 
are  in  a  succeding  part  of  the  narrative,  circumstances 
not  more  happily  conceived  than  exquisitely  wrought. — 
Critical  RtvCao. 

(11.)  William  of  Deloraine  might  be  strengthened  in 
this  belief,  by  the  well-known  story  of  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz, 
l^en  the  bmy  of  that  famous  Oiristian  champion  was 
sitting  in  state  by  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Toledo,  where  it  remained  for  ten  years,  a  certain  ma¬ 
licious  Jew  attempted  to  pull  him  by  the  beard,  but  he 
bad  no  sooner  touched  the  formidable  whiskers,  than 
the  corpse  started  up  and  half  unsheathed  his  sword. 
The  Israelite  fied,  and  so  permanent  was  the  effect  of  his 
terror,  that  he  b^me  (Christian. — Heytoood’t  Hierarthie, 
p.480,  quoted  from  iSdxutian  Cobarruvuu  Crotte. 

C2.)  A  mountain  on  the  Border  of  England,  above  Jed¬ 
burgh. 

(13.)  How  lovely  and  exhilirating  is  the  fresh,  cool, 
morning  landscape,  which  relieves  the  mind,  after  the 
horrors  of  the  s^U-guarded  tomb. — Ausa  SkwaRO. 

(14.)  How  true,  sweet,  and  original  is  this  description 
of  Margaret,  the  trembling  haste  with  which  she  attires 
herself,  descends,  and  spe^  to  the  bower. — Anna  Sxa- 
WARD. 

(16.)  The  idea  of  the  imp  domesticating  himself  with 
the  first  person  he  mek  and  subjecting  himself  to  that 
one’s  authority,  is  perfMtiy  consonant  to  old  opinions. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  play  of  the  “  Devil  it  an  Ass,”  has 
founded  the  leading  incident  of  that  comedy  upon  this 
article  of  the  popular  creed.  A  fiend,  styled  Pvg  is  am¬ 
bitious  of  figuring  in  the  world,  and  petitions  his  sim- 
rior  for  permission  to  exhibit  himself  upon  earth.  The 
devil  grants  him  a  day-rule,  but  clogs  it  with  this 
condition 

“  Satar — Only  thns  more,  I  bind  yon 

To  serve  the  first  man  that  you  meet  ;  and  him 

I’ll  show  you  now  ;  observp  him,  follow  him  : 

But,  once  engaged,  there  you  must  stay  and  fix.” 

It  is  observable  that,  in  the  same  play.  Pug  alludes 
to  the  spareness  of  his  diet.  Mr.  ^tt’s  goblin, 
though  “  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie,”  proves  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  honest  retainer  to  the  lord,  into  whose  service 
he  had  introduced  himself.  This  sort  of  inconsis¬ 
tency  seems  also  to  form  a  part  of  the  diabolic  charac¬ 
ter.  Thus,  in  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  we  find 
Merlin,  the  son  of  a  devil,  exerting  himself  most  zealously 
in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  King  Arthur,  the  chastiser  of  wrongs,  and 
the  scourge  of  the  infidels. 

- - 

THE  PEOPIsB  AND  PROGRESS 

or  THl  UNITKD  STATES. 

[In  the  following  article,  our  able  correspondent,  L. 
W.,  has  condensed  into  a  small  space  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  and  interesting  information,  derived  from  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  the  United  States  Census  Reports. 
His  facts  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  Compendium  of  the 
Seventh  Census,  including  the  results  of  each  previous 
census,  prepared  by  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Census.  Although  the  seventh  census 
of  the  United  States  was  taken  five  years,  and  a  large 
force  has  been  occupied  ever  since  in  preparing  the 
results  for  publication,  by  order  of  Gingreis,  the  whole 
has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  public.  The  subject  is  the 
more  interesting  at  the  present  time,  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  States — including  Kew  York — are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  taking  a  State  (Census,  which  keeps  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  people,  and  leads  to  useful  discussions, 
comparisons,  etc.] 

Among  all  nations,  and  in  all  times,  the 
facts  usually  collected  under  the  head  of  census 
statistics,  have  the  deepest  value  and  signifi¬ 
cance  wherever  their  accuracy  can  be  depend¬ 
ed  on.  All  the  varying  conditions  which  mark 
the  development  of  a  community  in  numbers, 
health,  morals,  and  enlightenment,  throughout 
their  infinite  details,  are  thus  indicated ;  and, 
as  it  were,  daguerreotyped  in  figures,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  the 
political  economist,  and  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  . 


Unfortunately,  such  statistics  were  rarely 
attended  to  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
except  as  the  exigencies  of  revenue  or  military 
power  required  some  knowledge  of  the  num¬ 
bers  and  wealth  of  the  State  ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  chiefly  that  we  must  always  remain 
perplexed,  and  often  totally  ignorant,  of  the 
condition  of  the  earlier  communities  in  many 
important  respects.  Statistical  science,  as  it 
now  exists  among  the  most  cultivated  nations, 
is  at  once  the  fi'uit  and  the  exponent  of  a  higher 
civilization.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  couple  of 
Prussian  Savans — Achcnwall  and  Schldzer — 
who  lived  about  a  century  ago.  It  has  since 
been  further  developed,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  where,  for 
obvious  reasons,  this  science  should  be 
thoroughly  attended  to,  the  system  of  collect¬ 
ing  statictics  has  been  poorly  arranged,  though 
it  has  steadily  improved  iVom  one  decade  to 
another.  The  superior  intelligence  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  may  balance  the  errors  of 
system,  and  render  our  statistics  as  accurate  as 
those  of  the  Old  World.  And  whenever  our 
means  for  pursuing  statistical  investigation 
shall  be  as  well  adjusted  as  they  are  at  present 
in  England,  we  may  look  for  results  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  important  than  have  yet  been 
obtained  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Though  a 
large  force  has  been  employed  much  of  the 
time  during  the  last  four  years  by  the  Census 
Bureau  at  Washington,  the  returns  are  not  yet 
all  reduced,  and  the  statistics  of  crime  and 
mortality  would  each  fill  a  volume  the  size  of 
the  compendium  ; — at  present,  the  results  given 
under  these  heads  are  very  limited. 

A  large  portion  of  the  compendium  is  filled 
with  ratio  tables  and  aggregated  results,  which, 
from  their  arrangement,  speak  so  well  to  the 
eye,  that  we  shall  often  quote  them  with  little 
explanation  or  comment.  Figures  are  some¬ 
times  said  to  be  eloquent — they  are  never  more 
BO  than  when  made  to  exhibit  the  character 
and  progress  of  a  distinguished  people — the 
figures  and  the  results  of  the  historian  often 
speak  more  forcibly,  and  to  the  point,  than  the 
most  labored  display  of  words.  Besides,  it  is 
in  tables  that  the  aggregated  and  compared  re¬ 
sults  of^the  census  are  most  easily  exhibited, 
and  many  important  elements  brought  together 
within  roach  of  the  eye  on  a  single  page.  Beg¬ 
ging  our  readers,  therefore,  not  to  be  appalled 
at  the  long  lines  of  digits  and  cyphers  they  may 
meet,  and  not  to  pass  too  hastily  over  these 
most  important  portions  of  our  article,  we  will 
proceed  to  a  brief  and  careful  examination  of 
the  compendium. 

AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

All  Ihcts  relating  to  the  climate  and^  topo¬ 
graphy  of  a  country  are  properly  included  in 
statistical  science.  Although  we  have  made 
but  slight  progress  toward  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  meteorology,  or  physical  geography  of  our 
continent,  like  that  already  attained  by  the 
science  and  statistics  of  Europe ;  yet  even 
rough  and  general  details,  often  approximate 
in  their  accuracy,  must  be  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  countless 
relations  existing  between  man  and  the  world 
he  inhabits,  and  you  soon  perceive  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  depend  on  the 
climate  and  geography  of  the  earth.  It  is  not 
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«  matter  of  small  account  or  interest  whether 
we  have  above  us  skies  of  lead  or  azure— a 
brisk  and  pure  air,  like  that  of  Scotland  and 
the  Alps,  or  an  atmosphere  heavy  and  sur¬ 
charged  with  mist  like  that  of  the  Norwegian 
coasts  —whether  the  earth  beneath  us  is  regular 
or  abrupt  in  level,  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
its  forests,  lakes  and  rivera 
Science,  aided  by  many  practical  observa¬ 
tions,  has  already  mapped  out  Europe  in  ali 
these  respects,  and  more ;  and  we  long  to  see 
the  work  begun  in  our  own  country,  but  it 
must,  of  course,  await  the  more  complete 
spread  and  growth  of  the  people.  We  ought 
to  say,  however,  that  much  is  being  done  in  this 
kind  of  investigation  by  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
that,  too,  in  such  a  thorough  and  extensive 
manner  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  Europe 
itself.  Most  of  the  results  we  shall  copy  under 
the  present  head,  were  ascertained,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  through  the  labors  of  this 
and  the  Topographical  Office.  Seeking  for  the 
most  natural  division  of  our  territory  into  sec¬ 
tions,  and  one  more  in  accordance  with  its  main 
geographical  features  than  any  hitherto  adopt¬ 
ed,  Mr.  DeBow  separates  the  Republic  into 
four  great  divisions,  or  slopea  These  are — 1st 
The  Mississippi  Valley,  comprising  ali  that 
portion  of  our  country  drained  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributariea  2d.  The  Pacific 
slope,  including  all  that  territory  whose  waters 
enter  the  Pacific  Ocean.  3d.  The  Atlantic 
elope,  drained  by  all  the  waters  which  enter 
the  Atlantic  north  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
4th.  The  Gulf  slope,  or  that  portion  of  terri¬ 
tory  whose  waters  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  square 
miles  included  in  each  of  these  divisions  of  the 
Union,  and  also  the  area  of  several  European 
States,  with  which  the  reader  may  make  some 
interesting  comparisons : — 


Bqoare  miles. 

Ratio  to 
total  area. 

lliisiMippI  Valley . 

.  1,217,662 

41,47 

PftciAc  slope . 

766,002 

26,00 

Atlantic  slope  north  of  Uississip 

pi  Valley . 

627,065 

21,35 

Gulf  slope . 

325,537 

11,09 

Total  area . 

Area  of  United  Statea  at  the 

.  2,936,166 

peace  of  1783 . 

820,680 

AREA.  OF  SOME  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 


RumIa  in  Europe.  2,120,397  Pruesiu .  107,921 

AuitrU .  257,368  Spain .  182|270 

France .  207,145  Turkey .  210,'585 

Great  Britain....  121912  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way .  293,313 

To  these,  Mr.  DeBow  adds  the  area  of  26 
other  European  States,  the  whole  making  only 
3,811,594  square  milea  The  territory  of  this 
Republic  covers  over  one-third  the  entire  area 
of  the  North  American  continent.  It  is  nearly 
ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  combined ;  three  times  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  France,  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Den¬ 
mark  together  ;  one  and  a  half  times  as  large 
as  the  Russian  Empire  in  Europe ;  only  one- 
sixth  less  than  the  area  covered  by  the  fifty-nine 
or  sixty  Empires,  States  and  Republics  of 
Europe,  and  of  equal  extent  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  or  that  of  Alexander,  neither  of  which 
is  said  to  have  exceeded  3,000,000  square  milea 
In  less  than  sixty  years  our  territory  has  in¬ 
creased  over  three-fold.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  comparative  distances  between 


American  and  foreign  cities,  afTordsagood  idea 
of  the  extent  of  our  continent 


Pittaburg  tu  Bnatun. .  616  Paria  to  TlenuA. .  625 

.New  Yontu  Mobile  .  1,476  Peru  to  tit  Petera- 

Philadelphia  to  Pen-  burg . 1,510 

atcula  .  1,443  St.  Peteraburg  to  Con- 

Boaton  to  Naahnlle.,  1,590  atantinople .  1,450 

N.  York  to  Charleston  700  London  to  Conatan- 

Boston  to  Galveston,  tinople . 1,490 

Texas  .  2,256  London  to  Vienna...  760 

New  York  to  New  Or-  Stockholm  to  Madrid.  2,160 

leans .  1,640  London  to  Rome _  110 

Source  to  mouth  of  St.  Petersburg  to 

Missisaippi .  2,986  Thebea,  Egypt...  2,800 


POPULATION. 

There  was  no  general  enumeration  of  the 
United  States,  earlier  than  the  census  of  1790, 
and  conjectural  estimates  alone  can  be  formed 
of  the  population  of  this  country  during  the 
colonial  period. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  however,  the 
total  white  and  slave  population  was,  in  1701, 
262,000,  in  1749,  1,046,000,  and  in  1775, 
2,803,000,  of  which  500.000  are  estimated  as 
slavea  The  aggregate  increase  during  the  first 
48  years,  was  299.24  per  cent,  and  the  average 
increase  per  annum  for  the  whole  74  years, 
13.11  per  cent  At  the  beginning  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  the  Southern  colonies  had  812,000  white 
inhabitants,  and  the  Northern,  1,491,000.  Con¬ 
necticut  was  then  the  fourth  State  in  rank. 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  were  each  a 
third  larger  than  New  York,  which  was  even 
excelled  by  Connecticut 

POPULATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  SEVE¬ 
RAL  CENSUS  PERIODS. 

I  free  col'di 

White,  and  slave  Total. 


1790 . . . 3,172,4«4|  757,363  3,929.827 

1800  .  4,804.489  501,436  5,306,925 

1810 .  6,862, 004|  1,377,810  7,239,814 

1820  .  7,866,56011,771,622  9,638,191 

1830 . 10,537,378  2,328,642  12,866,020 

1840 . 14,196,995. 2,873,458  17,069,453 

1850 . 19,553,068  3,638,808123,191,876 


CLASSIFIED  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT 
THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 


Male. 

Female. 

Kxcesa 

Male*. 

Total. 

Total  White . 

10,026,402 

9,526,666 

499,736 

19,553,068 

W’te  native  born 

8,786,968 

8.525,566 

261,403 

17,312,533 

2,240,535 

**  forei^  bom 

1,239,434 

1,001,101 

•238,333 

Fxcesa 

female. 

Free  colored.... 
Free  mulattoes.. 
“  unmixed... 

208  724 

225,771 

17,047 

434,496 

169,096 

275,400 

Slave . 

SUve  muUttoea.. 
unmixed.. 

1,602,535 

1,601,778 

757 

8,204,313 

246.656 

2,967,657 

The  foreign  bom  were,  according  to  the  last 


census,  about  one-eighth  as  numerous  as  the 
native  white  population,  and  comprised  about 
11  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  whites.  It 
seems  probable  that  many  of  those  enumerated 
as  of  foreign  birth,  were  only  the  children  of 
foreign-born  parents,  and  were  themselves  bora 
in  this  country. 

Looking  at  the  nativity  of  our  foreign  popu¬ 
lation,  we  find  the  Irish  and  Germans  greatly 
predominent  There  were  in  the  United  States 
in  1850, 961,719  persons  bora  in  Ireland,  583,774 
in  Germany  and  Prussia,  and  278,675  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  total  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  1,488,523,  or  two- thirds  of  the  total  foreign 
bora.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  foreign 
population  resides  in  cities,  and  in  general  they 
are  very  irregularly  distributed  over  our 
country. 

The  Middle  States  conta  he  highest  pef 
centage,  which  is  one-fifth  of  the  entire  free 
native  population.  In  the  Eastern  States,  it  is 


about  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  Union, 
while  it  decreases  to  one- twentieth  in  the  South¬ 
west,  and  less  than  one-fiftieth  in  the  South. 

FREE  COLORED  POPULATION. 

Maryland  contains  by  far  the  largest  number 
(74,723)  of  this  class;  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  stand  next,  containing  53,626  and  54,333 
respectively.  Many  of  the  statistics  given  in 
the  census  under  this  head,  are  highly  interest¬ 
ing  ;  we  only  have  room  for  a  few  of  them. 

The  increase  of  the  free  colored  has,  in  the 
aggregate,  throughout  the  Union,  been  steadily 
growing  less  during  the  lost  sixty  years.  In 
New  England,  the  per  centage  of  increase  has 
diminished  from  31.63  in  1800,  to  1.71  in  1850. 
In  the  South-western  States,  there  has  even 
been  a  deertate  of  19}  per  cent  The  North¬ 
west  shows  the  heaviest  ratios  of  increase  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census,  indicating  a  large  emi¬ 
gration  to  that  quarter.  The  proportion  of 
free  colored  to  the  total  population  k  consider¬ 
ably  less  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  liberation 
and  escape  of  slavea 

INCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

The  aggregate  rates  of  increase  diminished 
regularly  during  each  successive  census  decade 
from  1790  to  1840  ;  but  between  1840  and  1850, 
it  increased  over  three  per  cent,  corrections 
being  made  for  the  admission  of  new  territory. 

During  the  last  census  decade,  Wisconsin  in¬ 
creased  in  population  891  per  cent,  this  being 
the  largest  percentage  of  increase  which  has 
occurred  in  any  part  of  the  Union  during  any 
decade  in  the  last  fifty  yeara  Michigan  stands 
next  in  order,  and  gained  574  per  cent,  between 
1830  and  1840,  and  Indiana  gained  510  per 
cent  between  1810  and  1820.  In  some  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  however,  the  ratio 
of  increase  is  much  less,  being  in  Connecticut 
only  0.28  per  cent  during  the  last  census  period, 
and  in  Delaware  there  was  even  a  decrease  of 
0.14  per  cent  between  1810  tmd  1820.  The 
table  in  Uie  compendiums  showing  the  percent¬ 
age  of  increase  for  every  State  in  the  Union  at 
each  census  period  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
is  a  very  interesting  one  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  increase  and  distribution  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  their  resulta  In  no  State  has  there 
been  any  regular  gain  or  diminution  of  the 
percentage  of  increase  thronglout  the  various 
census  periods,  but  in  the  same  State  the  ratio 
of  increase  which  has  doubled  in  one  decade, 
has  often  diminished  as  much  in  the  succeeding 
one,  and  so  on.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
figures  just  given  include  only  the  wkUe  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Statea 

PROPORTION  OF  mat.E  AND  FEMALE  POPULATION. 

The  predominance  of  male  births  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  among  most  communities,  is  often 
alluded  to,  and  has  received  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  who  have  sought  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  The  average  excess  of  white  males 
in  the  United  States,  during  the  last  sixty  years, 
has  steadily  increased,  and  is  now  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  about  five  per  cent  It  is  strikingly 
different  in  the  several  sections  of  the  Union ; 
for,  in  New  England,  the  females  have  always 
been  in  excess,  and  sometimes,  as  in  1820  to 
1830,  in  as  high  a  ratio  as  two  and  three  per 
cent  The  largest  excess  of  males  is  found  in 
the  South  and  South-west,  in  some  instances 
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reaching  ten  and  twelve  per  cent.  A  consider¬ 
able  excess  of  male  births  seems,  according  to 
investigators,  to  indicate  a  natural  and  health¬ 
ful  condition  of  society,  and  a  decided  prepon¬ 
derance  of  females  the  reverse.  And  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  proportion 
of  male  births  in  a  community  has  been  observed 
to  decline  during  the  prevalence  of  severe  epi¬ 
demics,  and  that,  in  most  portions  of  the  Old 
World,  where  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  is  vitiated  and  degraded,  the  excess  of 
males  is  much  less  than  in  the  United  States. 
From  some  cause,  perhaps  not  very  easy  to  be 
determined,  we  find  the  females  decidedly  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  colored  population  of  our 
country,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the  tables. 
The  excess  of  males  in  the  total  slave  popula¬ 
tion  is  only  757,  while  among  the  fi%e  colored 
the  females  are  largely  predominant. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THK  MALE  POPVlaTION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OVER  FIFTEEN  TEARS  OF  AQE. 

Several  hundred  different’  occupations  are 
given,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
each  was  ascertained  as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  leading  occupations.  The 
figures  include  both  white  and  free  colored  per¬ 
sons  : — 

Farmers . 2,363,058  Ph  jslcians . 40,664 

Lsborers . 909,786  Coopers . 43,604 

Oarpenters . 184,671  StudeoU . 42,159 

Cord wainers , .  130,473  Cabinet  and  Chair- 

Qerkt . 101,325  makers . 37,359 

Merchants . 100,752  Boatmen . 32,454 

Black  and  IKlkite-  Clergymen . 26,842 

smiths . 90,703  lawyers . .23,939 

Miners . . ....77,410  Printers . 14,740 

Mariners . 70,603  llditors . 1,372 

Masons  and  Plaster-  Authors . 82 

ers . 63,392 

During  the  last  decade,  the  percentage  of 
those  devoted  to  the  learned  professions  has 
nearly  trebled,  and  that  of  those  engaged  in 
commerce  and  manufactures  has  increased  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  Of  those  occupied 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  proportion  has 
slightly  increased,  and  in  navigation  the  per¬ 
centage  has  doubled.  The  proportion  of  all 
those  engaged  in  the  various  employments,  as 
compared  with  the  total  population,  seems  to 
have  about  doubled  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
We  can  only  give  a  few  of  the  results  presented 
by  Mr.  De  Bow,  under  the  head  of  moral  and 
Social  Statistics.  Viewed  in  connection  with 
the  other  retnms  of  the  census,  these  statistics 
possess  the  highest  int ‘rest,  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  all  who  have  access  to  the 
Census  Report 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of 
the  facts  ascertained  relative  to 

REUOIOrS  WORSHIP, 


ChnrehM . 38,183 

Total  valuation  of  church  property . ,.$89,983,028 

Avorage  value  of  churches . $2,367 

Capacity  of  accommodation . 14,3^,038 

A^engo  capacity  of  accommodation . 376 


The  Methodists  have  the  largest  church  ac¬ 
commodations.  Next  are  the  Baptists,  then  the 
PresbyteriRDR  There  are,  on  the  average,  4 
churches  to  every  300  square  miles,  or  one  to 
every  75  square  miles  of  territory.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  there  are  nearly  19  churches  to  every 
100  square  miles,  whilst  in  Texas,  the  number 
is  only  1  in  about  every  700,  and  in  Arkansas, 
1  in  175  square  miles. 

The  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  have  a 
larger  amount  of  church  property  than  any 
other  denomination,  that  of  the  former  amount¬ 


ing  to  $14,826,148,  and  that  of  the  latter,  $14,- 
557,089.  The  Baptist  and  Episcopal  arc  next, 
and  arc  also  about  equal.  The  Catholics,  though 
they  have  but  one-eleventh  as  many  churches 
as  the  Methodists,  have  much  more  than  half 
the  church  property. 

EDUCATION. 

The  total  number  of  Colleges,  exclusive  of 
theological,  medical  and  law  schools,  in  the 
United  States,  in  1850,  was  ascertained  to  be 
119,  and  including  these,  215.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  students  belonging  to  these  institutions 
was  18,733.  The  total  number  of  Academies 
and  Public  Schools  was  6,085,  and  of  their 
pupils,  263,096. 

ILLITERATE. 

The  aggregate  of  persons  over  twenty  years 
of  age  unable  to  read  and  write,  was  1,053,420. 
Of  these,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  were  of 
foreign  birth,  so  that  in  nearly  all  the  States 
containing  a  noticeable  proportion  of  foreign 
population,  the  illiterate  of  this  class  considera¬ 
bly  outnumber  those  of  the  native.  Thus,  in 
New  York,  we  find  30,670  native,  and  68,052 
foreign  illiterate.  In  Massachusetts,  1,861  na¬ 
tive,  against  26,484  foreign,  and  so  on. 

Virginia  contains  the  largest  number  of 
native  illiterate — 87,383  ;  next  is  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  which  numbers  80,083  of  this  class.  New 
England  greatly  surpasses  every  other  section 
of  the  Union  in  the  efficiency  of  her  school 
system,  and  only  1  in  every  400  of  her  native 
inhabitants  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  the 
South  and  South-west,  the  number  is  1  in  12,  in 
the  Territories,  1  in  6,  in  the  slaveholding  States, 
1  in  12,  in  the  non-slaveholding,  1  in  40,  in  the 
whole  Union,  1  in  about  22. 

THE  PRESS. 

Newspapers  first  originated  in  Italy  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  in  England 
appeared  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  It  was  entitled  the  “  Eng¬ 
lish  Mercurie,”  and  printed  at  London  by  her 
Highness’  printer,  1588.  Periodical  papers 
were  first  used  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  earliest  newspaper  in 
North  America  was  the  “  Boston  News-Letter,” 
issued  April  24,  1704.  In  1720,  there  were  but 
seven  newspapers  in  the  American  Colonies. 
In  1775,  there  were  thirty-five,  seven  of  which 
were  in  Massachusetts,  and  nine  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  census  of  1840  gave  1,631  as  the  number 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the 
United  States.  In  1850,  the  number  was  2,526. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  cir¬ 
culation  of  each  class  of  papers 


No. 

Circulation. 

Litenrr  and  HiareUaneoufi . . . . . 
Neutral  and  Independent . 

.  568 

1,692,403 

.  83 

303,722 

Political . 

1,907,794 

Religious . 

1,071,657 

Scientific . . 

.  53 

207,041 

Aggregate . 

6,183,017 

An  intelligible  abstract  even  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Commercial  statistics  of  the  census 
would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  the  space 
it  was  designed  to  occupy. 

The  industrial  development  of  a  people  indi¬ 
cates,  in  a  high  degree,  its  condition  with  regard 
to  progress  and  enlightenment.  For,  in  the 
commerce  and  occupations  of  a  community,  we 
view  directly  the  character  and  effect  of  the 
laws  by  whieh  they  are  governed,  we  see  un¬ 
folded  the  peculiarities  and  resources  of  the 


country  within  its  limits  ;  and  we  may  observe 
the  steady  progress  of  mind  in  its  subjugation 
of  nature  and  her  vicissitudes.  Commercial, 
Agricultural,  and  Manufacturing  statistics, 
therefore,  when  fully  exhibited,  claim  a  high 
importance,  and  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
themselves.  The  following  table  is  abridged 
from  the  Census  Report.  It  is  only  approxi¬ 
mate  in  accuracy,  but  doubtless  the  most  relia¬ 
ble  that  can  be  obtained; — 

VALUE  OF  SOME  AORICUI.TCRAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1850,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  LAND 
ACTUALLT  CULTIVATED  IN  THE  SEVERAL  CROPS. 


Acre! 

Value.  eultiTated. 

Indian  Corn, . 8296,036,552  31,000,000 

Wheat .  100,485,944  11,000,000 

Cotton .  98,603,720  5,000,000 

lUy .  96,870,494  13,000,000 

Oats .  48,975,253  7,500,000 

Butter .  60,136,248 

Potatoes— Irish .  26.319,158  1,000,000 

Potaioes— Sweet .  19,134,074  750,000 

Wool .  16,756,087 

Tobacco .  13,982,686  400,000 


The  total  value  of  agricultural  products,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  of  all  kinds,  for  1850,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,299,197,682,  and  the  total  of 
improved  lands  at  113,032,614  acres. 

Since  commencing  the  preparation  of  this 
review,  the  valuable  and  elaborate  report  of 
Honorable  Israel  D.  Andrews,  on  Colonial  and 
Lake  trade,  has  fallen  under  our  eye.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  report  to  furnish  an  exposition  as 
full  and  complete  as  possible,  of  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  as  well  as  of  that  connected  with 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America ;  and 
not  only  to  exhibit  the  present  condition  of 
this  commerce,  but  also  to  consider  and  des¬ 
cribe  the  different  geographical  features  of  the 
country,  and  the  nature  of  those  productions 
which  have  given  it  birth.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan,  Mr.  Andrews  has  given  a  very  fair 
exhibit  of  our  inland  and  coast  trade,  of  the 
geological  and  agricultural  productions  of  the 
continent,  together  with  a  general  survey  of 
that  curious  system  of  land  and  water  which 
nature  has  so  wonderfully  provided  for  through¬ 
out  the  interior  of  this  country.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  almost  boundless  regions  of  the 
North-west  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  we  see 
offered  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  not  elsewhere 
equalled  on  our  globe,  nearly  all  those  produc¬ 
tions  which  the  Earth  and  its  waters  yield  to 
the  use  and  subsistence  of  man.  And  every¬ 
where  the  channels  and  facilities  of  commerce 
arc  as  abundant  as  its  material. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  facts  and  statistics 
given  in  Mr.  Andrews’  report,  will  convince  any 
one  that  it  is  yet  impossible  to  realize  the  power, 
wealth,  and  resources,  which  are  the  destiny  of 
this  portion  of  our  continent.  We  have  alluded 
to  this  work  that  we  might  recommend  it  to 
our  readers,  and  introduce  the  following  brief 
quotation,  which  must  conclude  this  article : — 

“  In  1841,  the  gross  amount  of  the  lake  trade 
was  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars.  In  1846.  it 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions.  In  1848,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Colonel  Abert,  of  the  topographical  engineers, 
the  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  millions.  These  are 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  property  con¬ 
stantly  changing  hands,  nor  has  any  notice 
been  taken  of  the  cost  of  vessels,  or  the 
profits  of  the  passenger  trade.”  L.  w. 
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CAPTADV  AlABIV  AIVD  GENERAL  PRE8CX>TT. 

BOBSEWHIPPINO  A  TTBANT. 

General  Prescott,  the  commander  of  the 
British  troops  on  Rhode  Island,  was  one  of  those 
mean-spirited  petty  tyrants,  who,  when  in 
power,  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost 
in  devising  means  of  annoying  and  harassing 
all  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  subject  to 
their  authority,  but,  when  circumstances  place 
them  in  the  power  of  others,  are  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  sycophants  and  parasites.  An  aris¬ 
tocrat  by  birth,  he  had  been  reared  in  the  lap 
of  power,  and  nurtured  under  the  influence  of 
those  peculiar  institutions  which,  in  elevating 
the  few  by  depressing  and  degrading  the  mass, 
prepare  that  privileged  fow  to  become  the  most 
vicious  and  arbitrary  rulers,  particularly  of  a 
people  who  aspire  to  freedom  and  equality. 
Narrow-minded  in  the  extreme,  with  a  heart 
which  knew  not  the  least  touch  of  benevolence, 
and  callous  to  every  feeling  of  pity,  ho  was  far 
from  being  a  flt  person  to  be  placed  in  authority 
over  the  patriotic  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  could  be  more  easily  conquered  by  lenient 
measures  than  by  the  use  of  constraining  influ¬ 
ences.  From  the  first  day  of  his  power,  he  pur¬ 
sued  a  system  of  the  most  pitiful  tyranny,  with 
a  view  to  crush  the  spirit  of  those  who  had 
dared  to  resist  the  oppressions  heaped  upon 
them  by  the  mother  country. 

Writhing  under  a  sense  of  wrong  and  injust¬ 
ice,  and  maddened  to  desperation  by  the  mean¬ 
ness  and  malignity  of  their  tyrant,  the  people 
of  the  island  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  curse,  no  matter  at  what  risk  or  sacrifice. 
Various  plans  were  suggested,  and  even  assas¬ 
sination  was  hinted  at ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Colonel  Barton,  of  Providence,  a  bold  and  cour¬ 
ageous  man,  to  mature  and  carry  out  a  plan 
by  which  they  were  relieved  of  their  burden 
for  a  time,  and  their  tyrant  was  taught  a  severe 
but  well-merited  lesson.  It  was  a  bold  and 
daring  experiment,  but  its  success  proved  that 
the  most  hazardous  enterprize,  when  undertaken 


with  zeal  and  carried  out  with  decision  and 
energy,  may  be  accomplished.  Its  very  daring 
is  a  guarantee  of  success. 

With  a  few  chosen  men,  in  four  whale-boats, 
Barton  embarked  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  at  Warwick  Point,  and  with  muffled 
oars,  carefully  and  stealthily  felt  his  way 
across  to  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  passing  the 
British  ships  and  guard-boats  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  bay,  without  attracting  attention.  Land¬ 
ing  in  a  little  cove  not  far  from  Prescott’s  head¬ 
quarters,  he  divided  his  men  into  squads — each 
having  its  special  duty  assigned — and  silently 
advanced  toward  the  house.  Passing  about 
midway  between  a  British  guard-house  and  the 
encampment  of  light  horse,  the  colonel  and  his 
party  reached  the  gate  where  stood  a  sentry  on 
guard.  “  Who  goes  there  T”  he  cried,  as  he  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  party. 
“  Friends,”  replied  Barton.  “Advance,  friends, 
and  give  the  countersign.”  “  We  have  no  coun¬ 
tersign  to  give ;  have  you  seen  any  deserters 
here  to-night  T”  This  threw  the  soldier  off  his 
guard,  thinking  them  friends  from  the  camp, 
and  his  musket  was  seized,  and  himself  gagged 
and  bound,  before  he  was  aware  that  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  enemies.  Entering  the  house. 
Barton  found  Mr.  Overton,  the  proprietor,  read¬ 
ing  in  the  large  open  hall,  the  rest  of  the  family 
having  retired,  and  inquired  of  him  for  Pres¬ 
cott’s  room.  He  pointed  upward,  intimating 
it  was  immediately  above.  Hastily  ascending 
the  stairs,  the  colonel  found  the  door  locked. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  door  was  burst 
open  by  a  blow  from  the  head  of  a  negro,  who 
was  one  of  the  party,  and  they  rushed  in  to  find 
Prescott,  who  took  them  for  robbers,  on  the 
floor,  in  his  night  clothes,  with  his  watch  and 
purse  in  his  hands.  Stepping  up  to  him,  and 
laying  his  hand  quietly  upon  his  shoulder.  Bar¬ 
ton  informed  him  that  he  was  his  prisoner,  and 
that  any  noise  or  alarm  would  insure  his  imme¬ 
diate  death.  Prescott  begged  time  to  dress, 
but  it  being  a  hot  July  night,  this  was  refused. 


and  he  was  hurried  on  board  the  boat,  with  his 
aid-de-camp,  who  was  also  secured,  together 
with  the  sentinel.  With  as  little  noise  as  they 
came,  the  party  returned  to  Warwick,  where 
they  found  a  carriage  in  waiting  to  convey  the 
prisoners  to  Providence.  “  You  have  made  a 
bold  push  to-night,”  said  Prescott  to  Barton,  as 
they  drove  hastily  over  the  road,  endeavoring 
to  draw  him  into  conversation.  “  We  have  been 
fortunate,”  replied  the  colonel,  laconically,  and 
thus  the  colloquy  ended. 

Before  morning,  the  prisoners  and  their  cap- 
tors  were  in  Providence,  where  Prescott  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  General  Spencer, 
who  treated  him  with  consideration  far  above 
his  deserts. 

After  a  few  days’  stay  in  Providence,  Pres¬ 
cott  was  sent,  under  an  escort,  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Washington,  on  the  Hudson.  On 
reaching  Lebanon,  the  party  stopped  for  din¬ 
ner  at  the  tavern  of  a  Captain  Alden,  who  was 
an  ardent  whig,  and  hated  the  very  name  of 
Prescott.  Nothing  could  afford  him  higher 
gratification  than  the  opportunity  to  inflict  con¬ 
dign  punishment  upon  the  detested  tyrant,  and 
the  general  unwittingly  afforded  him  that  op¬ 
portunity. 

At  the  table,  Mrs.  Alden  waited  upon  the 
general,  and  among  the  dishes  presented  for 
his  acceptance  was  some  “  succotash,”  or  corn 
and  beans,  a  favorite  dish  with  New  England 
people,  but  which  seemed  to  excite  Prescott’s 
wrath  and  resentment.  Taking  the  dish  in  his 
hand,  and  forgetting  that  his  position  was  that 
of  a  prisoner,  and  not  a  master,  he  looked  at  it 
for  a  moment,  and  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
“What’s  this!  what’s  this!  are  you  going  to 
treat  me  with  the  food  of  hogs?”  As  he  said 
this,  he  dashed  the  dish  with  force  upon  the 
floor,  breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  strewing  the 
contents  in  all  directions.  Mrs.  Alden  was  a 
woman  of  too  much  spirit  to  brook  such  an  in¬ 
sult  to  her  cookery  and  table,  and  left  the  room 
to  inform  her  husband  of  the  circumstance.  In 
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n  few  moments,  Captain  Alden,  bearing  a  huge 
cart-whip  in  his  hand,  entered  the  room,  and 
demanded  of  Prescott  what  he  meant  by  such 
conduct  in  his  house.  The  general,  seeing  ven¬ 
geance  written  on  every  lineament  of  the  cap¬ 
tain's  face,  appealed  to  the  officers  of  his  escort 
for  protection. 

“  Protection  I  ”  said  the  captain,  “  I’ll  show 
you  the  protection  you  deserve  and  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  he  dragged  the  cowering 
wretch  from  his  chair,  and  with  all  the  force  of 
a  vengeful  arm  rained  down  upon  his  devoted 
head  and  shoulders  a  shower  of  blows  with  his 
whip,  which  made  the  victim  writhe  with  agony, 
and  cry  for  that  mercy  he  had  so  frequently 
denied  to  others.  “I’ll  teach  you  manners,” 
said  Alden ;  “  I’ll  teach  you  to  insult  those 
who  are  ministering  to  your  wants,  you  tyran¬ 
nical  minion  of  English  oppressors,”  and  at 
every  word,  the  long  lash  of  the  whip  wound 
its  snake-like  folds  around  the  quivering  body 
of  the  wretched  victim,  until,  from  mere  ex¬ 
haustion,  he  released  him,  remarking,  as  he  did 
so,  “  There,  if  you  ever  want  another  lesson  in 
good  manners,  come  to  me,  and  I’ll  give  it  to 
you  with  pleasure,” 

The  officers  present  made  no  effort  to  relieve 
t1'  'ir  prisoner  from  the  well-deserved  punish¬ 
ment.  They  felt  that  he  had  richly  merited  the 
castigation,  and  the  crest-fallen  general  was 
too  well  assured  of  their  feelings  toward  him 
to  reproach  them ;  but  he  took  a  terrible  re¬ 
venge,  when,  after  a  time,  he  was  exchanged 
and  returned  to  his  command  at  Newport,  by 
burning  the  towns  and  hamlets  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  turning  their  inhabitants 
houseless  upon  the  world.  He  never  forgot  or 
forgave  this  infliction  of  punishment  upon  his 
person,  and  when,  upon  a  subsequent  occasion, 
three  of  the  citizens  of  Newport  waited  upon 
him,  regarding  the  business  of  the  town,  he 
stormed  ^nd  raved  in  such  a  manner  at  one  of 
them,  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 
After  the  others  had  announced  their  business, 
and  the  general  had  become  somewhat  calm, 
he  inquired  :  “  Was  not  my  treatment  of  Folger 
rather  uncivil  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  replied  the  other, 

“Then,”  said  Prescott,  “I  wilt  tell  you  the 
reason  :  he  looked  so  much  like  a  d — d  Connec¬ 
ticut  man  that  horsewhipped  me,  that  I  could 
not  endure  his  presence.” 


A  VERY  MABT-UKB  MOIVKEY. 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago  a  vessel  arrived  at 
New  York,  having  on  board  a  “  chimpanzee,” 
a  name  given  to  a  superior  species  of  the  mon¬ 
key  family.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  stranger  since.  Perhaps  he  is  in 
some  quiet  retirement  receiving  an  “education.” 
The  chimpanzee  is  said  to  be  decidedly  ahead 
of  apes,  baboons  and  ourang-outangs,  yet  known, 
in  his  man-like  qualities  and  approaches  to 
the  human  family.  Eord  Monboddo  long  ago 
■aid  man  was  but  a  higher  order  of  monkey  ; 
and  some  of  our  modern  philosophejs,  taking  a 
more  extended  view  of  the  works  of  creation, 
have  advanced  a  “  development  theory,”  link¬ 
ing  all  orders  of  animal  life  together,  and  con¬ 
tending  that  the  series,  commencing  with  the 
lowest,  dev^cpi  and  yrouw  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  orders,  till,  finally  the  highest  order  of 
the  monkey  tribe  is  developed  into  the  complete 
man. 


In  opposition  to  this  absurd  and  ridiculous 
theory,  we  have  heard  the  greatest  naturalist 
of  the  age,  Professor  Agassiz,  demonstrate  in 
the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  manner,  that 
one  order  or  species  of  animal  life  never  runs 
into  another,  or  produces  another,  but  that  each 
type  is  a  distinct  creation,  and  always  retains 
the  distinctive  character  it  first  received  iVom 
the  hands  of  the  Creator.  We  shall  venture 
therefore  to  give  our  readers  the  following 
amusing  account  of  a  man-monkey,  or  monkey- 
man,  without  any  fear  of  adding  a  new  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  “  development  theory.” 

The  narrative  was  furnished  to  the  editors  of 
“Chambers’  Edinburgh  Journal,”  by  the  captain 
of  the  French  schooner  “Adrienne,”  who  last 
summer  was  stationed  at  Pernambucco,  Bra¬ 
zil  : — 

A  short  time  ago,  says  the  captain,  I  dined 
at  a  Brazilian  merchant’s.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  well-tutored  chimpanzee  of 
Mr.  Vanneck,  a  creole  gentleman,  whose  slave 
had  brought  him  the  monkey,  which  he  had 
caught  in  the  woods.  Every  one  praised  the 
accomplished  animal,  giving  accounts  of  its  ta¬ 
lents  so  wonderful,  that  I  could  not  help  ex¬ 
pressing  some  incredulity.  My  host  smiled, 
saying  that  I  was  not  the  first  one  who 
would  not  believe  in  these  results  of  animal 
education,  until  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes.  He  therefore  proposed  to  me  to  call  with 
him  on  Mr.  Vanncck. 

I  gladly  consented,  and  on  the  following 
morning  we  set  out  The  house  of  the  creole 
lies  on  the  road  to  Olinda,  about  an  hour’s  ride 
from  town.  We  proceeded  along  hedges  of 
cactus,  shaded  by  bananas  and  palm-trees,  and 
at  length  reached  the  charming  villa.  A  negro 
received  us  at  the  entrance  and  took  us  to  the 
parlor,  hastening  to  tell  his  master  of  our 
visit 

The  first  object  which  caught  our  attention 
was  the  monkey  seated  on  a  stool,  and  sewing 
with  great  industry.  Much  struck,  I  watched 
him  attentively,  while  he,  not  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  us,  proceeded  with  his  work.  The  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Vanneck,  reclining  on  an  easy 
chair,  was  wheeled  in.  Though  his  legs  are 
paralyzed,  he  seemed  bright  and  cheerful ;  he 
welcomed  us  most  kindly.  The  monkey  went 
on  with  great  zeal.  I  could  not  refrain  from 
exclaiming  “  how  wonderful !”  for  the  manner 
and  process  of  the  animal  were  those  of  a  prac¬ 
ticed  tailor.  He  was  sewing  a  pair  of  striped 
pantaloons,  the  narrow  shape  of  which  showed 
that  they  were  intended  for  himself. 

A  negro  now  appeared  announcing  Madame 
Jasmin,  whom  Mr.  Vanneck  introduced  as  his 
neighbor.  Madame  J.  was  accompanied  by  her 
little  daughter,  a  girl  of  twelve  years,  who  im¬ 
mediately  ran  to  the  monkey,  greeting  him  as 
an  old  friend,  and  beginning  to  prattle  with 
him.  Jack  furtively  peeped  at  his  master ;  but 
as  Mr.  Vanneck’s  glance  was  stern,  the  tailor 
went  on  with  his  sewing.  Suddenly  his  thread 
broke ;  and  he  put  the  end  to  his  mouth, 
smoothed  it  wiUi  his  lips,  and  twisted  it  with 
his  paw,  and  threaded  the  needle  again.  Mr. 
Vanneck  then  turned  to  him,  and  speaking  in 
the  same  calm  tone  in  which  he  had  conversed 
with  ns,  said,  “Jack,  put  your  work  aside,  and 
sweep  the  floor.” 

Jack  harried  to  the  acyoining  room,  and  came 


bock  without  delay,  a  broom  in  his  paw,  and 
swept  like  a  clever  chambermaid.  I  could  not 
perfectly  make  out  his  size,  as  he  always 
walked  upright,  aud  not  on  his  four  handa  He 
was  about  three  feet  high,  but  stooped  a  little. 
He  was  clad  in  linen  pantaloons,  a  colored 
shirt,  a  jacket,  and  a  red  handkerchief.  At  an¬ 
other  hint  from  his  master.  Jack  went' and 
brought  several  glasses  of  lemonade  on  a  tray. 
He  first  presented  the  tray  to  Madame  Jasmin 
and  her  daughter,  then  to  us,  precisely  like  a 
well-bred  footman.  When  I  had  emptied  my 
glass,  he  hastened  to  relieve  me  of  it,  putting  it 
on  the  tray. 

You  have  no  notion,  said  Mr.  Vanneck,  how 
much  time  and  trouble,  and  especially  how 
much  patience,  I  have  bestowed  on  the  train¬ 
ing  of  this  animal.  Confined  to  my  chair,  how¬ 
ever,  I  continued  my  task  methodically.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  difficult  than  to  accustom  Jack 
to  his  clothes ;  he  used  to  take  off  his  panta¬ 
loons  again  and  again,  until  at  last  I  had  them 
sewed  to  his  skirt.  When  he  walks  out  with 
me,  he  wears  a  straw  hat,  but  never  without 
making  fearful  grimaces.  He  takes  a  bath 
every  day,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  very  cleanly. 

“  Jack,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Vanneck,  pointing  to 
me,  “  this  gentleman  wants  his  handkerchief.” 
The  monkey  drew  it  from  his  pocket,  and 
handed  it  to  me.  “  Now,  show  your  room  to 
my  guests,”  continued  his  master,  and  Jack 
opened  a  door,  at  which  he  stopped  to  let 
us  pass,  and  then  followed  himself.  Everything 
was  extremely  tidy  in  the  smjill  room.  There 
was  a  bed  with  a  mattress,  a  table  and  some 
chairs,  drawers,  and  various  toys.  A  gun  hung 
on  the  wall.  The  bell  was  rung ;  Jack  went 
and  reappeared  with  his  master,  wheeling  in 
the  chair.  Meanwhile  I  had  taken  the  gun 
from  the  wall ;  Mr.  Vanneck  handed  it  to  the 
monkey,  who  fetched  the  powder-flask  and  the 
shot  bag,  and  in  the  whole  process  of  loading, 
acquitted  himself  like  a  rifleman.  I  had  al¬ 
ready  seen  so  much  that  was  astonishing,  that 
I  hardly  felt  surprised  at  this  feat.  Jack  now 
I  placed  himself  at  the  open  window,  took  aim, 
and  discharged  the  g^n,  without  being  in  the 
least  startled  by  the  report.  He  then  went 
through  sword  exercises  with  the  same  skill. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  jot  down  all  Mr. 
Vanneck  told  us  about  his  method  of  education 
and  training;  the  above  facts  witnessed  by  my¬ 
self,  bear  sufficient  evidence  of  the  abilities  of 
the  animal,  and  its  master’s  talents  for  tuition. 

- - 

A  Chttkch  Telegraph. — The  “Caledonian 
Mercury”  say.  that  a  lady  connected  with  one 
of  the  principal  churches  in  the  New  Town,  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  having  become  enfeebled  in  health, 
and  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  rented  a  house  ad¬ 
joining  the  church,  and  had  a  gutta  percha 
conductor  actually  led  into  her  bed,  and  now, 
in  the  solitude  of  her  sick  chamber,  she  listens 
to  the  public  ministrations  of  her  spiritual  ad¬ 
viser. 

- - 

A  Maonificext  Clock. — The  clock  made  for 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  has  dials  22  feet 
in  diameter,  the  largest  in  the  world.  Every 
minute  the  minute  hand  moves  thirteen  inches. 
This  clock  will  go  eight  and  a  half  days,  but 
will  strike  only  seven  and  a  half  days  flrom  its 
winding  up.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  time¬ 
keeper,  varying  but  a  few  seconds  a  month. 
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THE  DUTCHMAIV  Ain>  THE  RAKE  I 

AX  ixciDcrr  or^gat  bcrxlno  or  kixgstox. 

Hexdrick  Jaksen,  or  Dutch  Henry,  as  he  was 
more  familiarly  called  by  his  neighbors,  was 
a  short,  fat  dumpy  little  Dutchman  with  a  face 
and  head  which  the  disciples  of  Lavater  and 
Spurzheim,  would  have  pronounced  as  very  in¬ 
dicative  of  an  over-weening  fondness  of  the 
creature  comforts  of  this  life,  and  a  great  lack 
of  those  “  anterior  developments  of  the  brain,” 
which  are  so  essentially  necessary  to  a  proper 
balance  of  the  mental  machinery.  Moreover, 
his  gastronomic  powers  were  made  manifest  by 
“  A  little  round  belly. 

Which  (hook  when  he  laughed  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly,” 
and  gave  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  if  he  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  full  development  of 
his  reasoning  faculties,  he  certainly  did  to  that 
next  best  and  most  important  organ  in  the  hu¬ 
man  economy,  the  stomach.  Hendrick  was  a 
very  self-conceited  little  Dutchman,  garrulous 
withal,  and  the  exciting  topics  of  the  day  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  abundant  material  on  which  to 
exercise  his  abilities  as  a  debater. 

Of  course,  such  a  distinguished  individual 
essayed  to  be  a  leader,  and  many  were  the  con¬ 
versations  which,  according  to  his  story,  he  had 
held  with  Jay,  Livingston,  and  others,  wherein 
he  had  endeavored  to  show  these  gentlemen, 
the  folly  of  the  course  which  Congress  was  pur¬ 
suing  in  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  and  those 
gentlemen  were  fully  informed  of  the  course  he 
would  pursue,  if  the  country  had  had  the  benefit 
of  his  talents  in  its  councils.  So  ardent  was 
Hendrick  in  his  advocacy  of  the  principles  for 
which  the  republicans  were  contending,  that  he 
devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  ex¬ 
plaining  those  principles  and  descanting  upon 
the  merits  of  the  movements  of  the  respective 
armies  in  the  field  to  the  group  of  idlers  usu¬ 
ally  collected  about  the  porch  of  the  village 
tavern.  It  had  been  a  cause  of  wonder  to  some 
of  the  villagers,  that  one  so  enthusiastic  in  the 
eause  had  not  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  the 


principles  for  which  he  professed  such  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration.  Some  malicious  and  wicked 
individuals  had  ascribed  his  want  of  alacrity  in 
answering  the  many  and  earnest  appeals  of  the 
commander-in-chief  for  volunteers  and  recruits, 
to  a  want  of  courage  on  his  part ;  but  such  as¬ 
persions  were,  of  course,  the  offspring  of  envy 
and  malice.  Yet  Hendrick  was  never  able  to 
give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  not  joining  the 
army,  and  whenever  questioned  on  the  subject, 
invariably  flew  into  a  passion,  and  belabored 
his  questioner  with  his  tongue,  in  a  most  un¬ 
merciful  manner.  This  was  unfortunate  for 
him,  for  it  is  a  well-known  axiom,  that  a  man 
who  loses  possession  of  himself  in  debate,  inva¬ 
riably  finds  himself  in  possession  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  particularly  if  the  latter  is  cool.  But 
Henry  could  never  be  taught  this  truism  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  earnest  endeavors  to  enlighten 
his  neighbors  almost  always  ended  in  a  tongue- 
lashing  inflicted  upon  some  unlucky  wight  who 
had  had  the  audacity  to  call  in  question  Hen¬ 
drick’s  bravery  and  courage. 

On  one  occasion,  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  when  the  war  was  brought,  as  it  were, 
home  to  their  very  doors,  and  they  did  not 
know  at  what  moment  they  might  be  houseless 
wanderers,  a  group  of  idlers  were  collected  as 
usual  in  the  tavern  porch,  discussing,  in  ani¬ 
mated  language,  the  probability  of  an  attack 
upon  their  quiet  village  by  the  British  on  their 
way  up  the  river,  as  it  was  universally  sup¬ 
posed  that  Clinton  was  moving  up  the  Hudson 
to  the  relief  of  Burgoyne,  who  was  there  in  the 
toils  of  Gates  at  Saratoga.  Of  course,  Hen¬ 
drick  was  an  active  participant  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  and,  as  usually  was  the  case  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  when  some  of  the  group  had  been  borne 
down  by  the  weight  of  Hendrick’s  argument 
he  fell  back  upon  the  usual  resort  of  doubting 
his  courage.  Such  an  imputation,  at  such  a 
moment,  was  more  than  Hendrick  could  bear 
with  patience,  and  be  gave  atteraaoe  to  each  a 


volley  of  expletives  and  torrent  of  words,  as  to 
convince  his  opponent  that  if  he  lacked  the 
qualities  of  a  good  soldier,  he  certainly  did  not 
want  for  energy  in  the  use  of  his  tongue. 

“  Cot  for  tarn !’’ — Hendrick  would  sometimes 
use  harsh  and  unseemly  language  when  he  be¬ 
came  excited — “  Cot  for  tam !  vat  for  you  dinks 
I  vas  run  away  ven  te  Britishers  cum,  and 
leave  mine  vrow  to  be  murtered,  and  mine  haus 
to  be  pumt  up  mit  fire.  Bonded  and  Blixen !  I 
shall  kill  goot  many,  und  ten  I  shall  be  killed 
’fore  I  vas  run  avay.  Cos  I  vas  not  gone  mit 
General  Yashington,  and  leave  mine  vrow,  I  no 
can  flte  te  red  cotes.  Ve  shall  see  who  shall 
be  run  avay  ven  te  British  shall  be  cum.  Ten 
I  shall  see  you  run  avay,  and  te  tyfel  shall  be 
run  after  you  mit  a  sharp  stick.” 

Such  was  Hendrick’s  arguments  and  such  his 
intentions,  if  we  may  believe  his  words ;  but 
alas  for  poor  human  weakness ,  the  hour  of  trial 
came  all  too  soon,  for  his  boasts  were  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  when  a  few  days 
afterward  the  British  fngates  came  up  the  riv¬ 
er,  and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  w  base  aim  was 
to  burn  the  village.  One  division  landed  in  the 
cove,  just  north  of  the  present  steamboat  wharf ; 
the  other,  landed  from  small  boats  at  a  place 
called  Penkhocken  point,  near  which  point  are 
extensive  flats,  which  at  low  water  are  dry,  and 
yield  an  abundance  of  coarse  salt  grass. 

It  so  happened  that  when  they  landed,  Hen¬ 
drick  and  others  were  at  work  on  the  meadow, 
gathering  the  grass,  and  among  them  his  late 
opponent  in  debate.  They  did  not  discover  the 
approach  of  the  British  until  they  were  quite 
near  to  them,  and  when  they  did  look  up  from 
their  work,  one  boat  lodd  had  already  landed 
on  the  edge  of  the  meadow.  No  time  was  taken 
to  deliberate  in  the  matter,  but  the  whole  party 
of  haymakers  fled  as  fast  as  their  legs  would 
carry  them  towards  the  upland — Hendrick 
among  the  number.  Now,  I  should  be  willing 
to  ascribe  Hendrick’s  baste  to  his  desire  to 
alarm  his  neighbors  and  the  village,  or  to  the 
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fact  that  he  was  unarmed,  and  running  to  get 
hiR  gun,  or  to  any  other  cauee,  rather  than  to 
fear,  were  it  not  that  a  slight  accident  occurred 
to  him  an  he  fled,  which  caused  such  a  sud¬ 
den  change  in  his  political  principles,  as  to 
lead  to  much  animadversion  afterward  on  the 
part  of  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances.  It  so 
happened  that  directly  In  his  path  as  he  fled  to¬ 
ward  the  point,  lay  a  rake,  which  had  been  left 
by  former  haymakers,  and  which  was  hidden 
by  the  long  grass  in  which  it  lay.  The  tines  or 
points  of  the  rake  were  uppermost,  and  on  these 
Hendrick  happened  to  tread  as  he  ran.  The 
handle,  as  a  natural  consequence,  flew  up  Iwhind 
him,  and  struck  him  a  pretty  violent  blow  on 
the  back  of  the  head.  Thinking,  doubtless, 
that  the  British  were  at  his  heels,  and  that  one 
of  them  had  stricken  the  blow  to  admonish  him 
to  surrender,  Hendrick  dropped  on  his  knees, 
and.  clasping  his  hands  together  in  an  agony  of 
fear,  his  whole  fi-ame  trembling  and  teeth  chat¬ 
tering.  exclaimed  :  “  O  mein  Cot !  mein  Cot  1  I 
kivs  np.  I  surrender,  I  is  a  lory.  Hurrah  for 
King  Shorge  I  O  good  Mr.  Soljar,  spare  mine 
life.”  The  roar  of  laughter  which  burst  iVom 
his  companions  induced  the  poor  fellow  to  turn 
his  tearful  eyes  over  his  shoulder,  whore  he  be¬ 
held  the  handle  of  the  innocent  rake  towering  up 
behind  him.  while  the  enemy  were  on  the  march 
in  a  different  direction,  full  half  a  mile  in  his 
rear.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
Hendrick  never  returned  to  his  allegiance  to 
the  States  ;  at  least,  he  was  never  hoard  to 
argue  their  side  of  the  question  again,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  his  descendants  feel  very 
sore  at  the  mention  of  Hendrick’s  adventure 
with  the  rake. 


WHO  IS  DOST  MOHAMMED  1 

The  intelligence  which  came  from  India  some 
months  ago,  that  Russia  has  formed  an  alliance 
with  Dost  Mohammed  has  brought  into  notice  a 
name  famous  enough  ton  years  ago,  but  lately 
almost  forgotten.  There  are,  doubtless,  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  wondering  who  Dost  Mohammed  is.  We 
will  tell  them,  for  it  is  a  name  that  will  probably 
live  in  history. 

The  country  of  the  Aflghans,  lying  on  the 
northwest  of  British  India,  is  a  mountainous 
region,  inhabited  by  bold  and  hardy  tribes, 
whose  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  marked  coun¬ 
tenances,  show  them  to  be  of  the  best  Caucasian 
race.  Some  years  ago,  the  monarch  of  AfTgban- 
istan  dying,  the  ancient  kingdom  split  into 
fragments,  and  among  those  who  profited  by 
the  occurence  was  Dost  Mohammed,  a  younger 
brother  of  a  former  vizier.  The  British,  how¬ 
ever,  taking  the  part  of  Shah  Shqja,  a  former 
occupant  of  the  throne  who  had  been  deposed, 
marched  an  army  into  Affghanistan,  seized  Ca- 
bul,  the  capital,  and.  having  made  a  prisoner 
of  Dost  Mohammed,  sent  him  across  the  Indus, 
to  their  own  territories,  where  they  retained 
him  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity.  At  the 
same  time.  Shah  Shuja  was  replaced  on  the 
the  throne  of  Cabul.  These  events  happened  in 
1839  and  1840. 

For  this  interference  in  the  aflhirs  of  Affghan- 
istan  the  British  bad  no  excuse  whatever.  It  is 
true  that  the  Persians  were  at  war  with  Herat, 
and  that  the  British  feared  if  Herat  fell,  that 
the  Persians,  instigated  by  Russia,  would  assail 


British  India  next.  It  is  true,  also,  that  Dost 
Mohammed  was  believed  to  favor  the  Persians' 
designs  on  Herat.  But  that  Dost  Moham¬ 
med  was,  at  this  juncture,  hostile  to  the  British, 
has  never  been  proved.  Dearly,  however,  did 
the  British  pay  for  their  interference.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1841,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Cabul 
against  the  British.  In  the  tumult.  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der  Barnes,  and  several  other  distinguished  offi¬ 
cers,  lost  their  lives.  This  partial  rising  was 
followed  by  an  insurrection  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  British,  for  the  first  time  in 
India  since  Lord  Clive  began  to  lay  the  found¬ 
ations  of  their  power,  quailed  before  the  storm. 
Sir  William  McNaghten,  the  British  envoy  at 
Cabul,  agreed  with  Akber  Khan,  the  favorite 
son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  to  evacuate  the  coun¬ 
try,  Akber  stipulating  to  escort  the  British 
Army  to  the  Frontiers,  and  Sir  William  pledg¬ 
ing  that  Shah  Shiga  should  abdicate  in  order 
to  make  room  for  Dost  Mohammed’s  return. 
At  a  second  meeting  between  Sir  William  and 
Akber,  a  dissension  arising,  prolmbly  provoked 
on  purpose  by  the  latter.  Sir  William  was  shot 
dead  by  the  Affghan  chief.  Akber,  however, 
agreed  subsequently  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

Now  began  a  retreat,  the  horrors  of  which 
only  that  of  Moscow  has  equalled  in  modern 
times.  Akber  professed  to  escorth  tc  British 
army,  but  secretly  instigated,  it  is  believed, 
the  mountain  tribes  to  assail  them  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  march  of  the  fugitives  was  a  daily 
scene  of  massacre.  The  season  was  cold,  the 
defiles  were  blocked  up  with  snow,  the  troops 
were  encumbered  with  a  large  number  of  women 
and  children,  besides  a  vast  body  of  camp  fol¬ 
lowers.  Some  died  from  exposure  and  some 
were  left  to  perish  from  sickness  on  the  way- 
side  ;  but  the  greater  quantity  fell  by  the 
swords  of  the  merciless  mountaineers.  Never 
but  once  in  modern  times  has  a  more  signal 
vengeance  been  visited  on  invaders.  The  passes 
were  filled  along  the  whole  line  of  retreat  with 
corpses  that  often  were  piled  in  heaps.  Almost 
the  only  persons  who  escaped  were  some  offi¬ 
cers  and  their  wives,  who  had  placed  themselves 
under  Akber’s  personal  care,  a  few  marches 
fl'om  Cabul,  and  who,  after  months  of  captivity, 
after  terrible  privations,  and  after  long  weeks 
of  suspense  more  agonizing  than  the  worst 
privations,  succeeded  by  bribes  in  making  their 
escape,  and  reaching  the  nearest  British  force, 
having  ridden  several  days  in  hourly  peril  of 
their  livea 

The  British,  meantime,  had  advanced  in 
force  from  their  own  side  of  the  Indus,  and  had 
even  penetrated  to  Cabul ;  but  the  prisoners 
having  thus  been  recovered,  and  Shah  Shiga 
having  been  assassinated,  it  was  resolved  to 
leave  the  Aflghans  to  themselvea  Accordingly 
Dost  Mohammed  who  had  been  retained  in  cap¬ 
tivity  all  this  time,  and  whose  participation  in 
the  late  events,  though  suspected,  could  not  be 
proved,  was  set  at  liberty.  He  took  possession 
at  once  of  the  throne  of  Cabul.  The  British 
simultaneously  abandoned  that  capital,  but  not 
until  they  had  destroyed  its  famous  bazaar.  It 
was  in  November,  1842,  that  the  last  division 
re-crossed  the  Indus,  and  the  Affghan  Prince 
was  restored  to  freedom  and  escorted  to  the 
fh>n tiers  of  his  kingdom.  Just  twelve  months 
had  elapsed  unce  the  insurrection  in  Cabul ;  but 


in  that  single  year  a  more  fatal  blow  had  been 
struck  at  the  British  power,  by  destroying  the 
idea  of  British  invincibility,  than  the  whole 
ninety  preceding  years  had  witnessed  since  the 
British  arms  first  began  to  make  headway  in 
the  East. 

Dost  Mohammed  has  no  love  for  the  English. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  secretly  caused  the 
massacre  at  Cabul,  and  that  he  will,  at  the  first 
chance,  seek  still  further  vengeance.  In  releas¬ 
ing  him,  the  British  acted  from  policy  more  than 
any  other  motive  ;  for  they  found  they  could 
not  hold  Affghanistan,  and  they  thought  it 
would  conciliate  Dost  Mohammed,  to  set  him 
at  liberty.  They  have  been  mistaken,  as  they 
will  find,  if  not  now,  then  at  the  first  really 
favorable  opportunity. — Pkdaddphia  Ledger, 

- - 

TO  HER  I  DOVE. 

BT  BIRBUI. 

Tai  idle  gift  of  Eeith,  the  hollow  pniie. 

The  love  that  livee  not  but  in  emptjr  word. 

That  emileth  only  in  the  funabine  daye. 

And  fadeth  when  the  eorrow-note  U  heard — 

Not  this,  the  worship  of  my  heart  for  thee. 

Not  this,  the  aspiration  of  my  life  ; 

Fate  keeps  for  us  a  higher  destiny. 

For  life  with  higher  things  than  lore  is  rife. 

The  great  Appointee  of  our  humble  spheres 
Gives  each  of  us  a  mission  to  fulfll ; 

Some  do  their  tasks  with  vain ,  repining  tears. 

And  some  do  well,  while  some,  alas  1  do  iU. 

Thy  star  of  destiny,  to  mine  allied. 

Will  never  with  diminished  luster  shine  ; 

While  mine,  with  higher  aim  and  higher  pride. 

May  gain  a  more  enduring  light  from  thins. 

like  to  the  bark  upon  a  storm-toss’d  sea. 

With  none  to  guide  her  when  the  tempest  came. 

So  desolate  his  earth-career  will  be. 

Who  lives  without  a  purpose,  or  an  aim  ; 

And,  like  that  bark,  uneonsious  of  its  late. 

With  no  oontroling  hand  upon  the  deck. 

The  knowledge  of  his  peril  comes  too  late. 

And  leaves  him  on  the  shore  of  life,  a  wreck. 

I  should  not  love  thee  if  thy  woman-heart 
Craved  nothing  more  from  me  than  simple  love ; 

And  were  that  all  it  could  to  me  impart, 

It  would  not  thus  my  higher  nature  move. 

We  both  may  throw  a  most  endearing  grace 
Around  this  higher,  purer  life  of  ours. 

And  duty  then  will  wear  a  sweeter  fkee. 

If  we  do,  daily,  wreathe  her  brow  srith  flowers. 

I  owe  a  double  homage  unto  the»— 

The  worship  of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind ; 

The  one  makes  up  the  life  of  “  thee  and  me,’* 

The  other  has  no  “self,”  but  all  mankind, 

I  glory  in  thy  loveliness  and  grace. 

But  in  thy  intellect  and  soul  the  more  ; 

For  Time  will  steal  the  beauties  from  thy  face, 

While  these  have  won  eternal  fame  from  yore. 

He  who,  to  learn  the  purposes  of  life. 

Pores  o’er  the  tomes  of  Wisdom’s  mighty  storey 
Had  better  turn  unto  its  daily  strife. 

The  lesson  is  not  found  in  ancient  lore. 

I  sought  myself  the  problem  once  to  solve  ; 

In  vain  1  searched  among  the  sages’  shelves: 

Ihe  elan,  tohick  tn  Uuir  perfect  epheret  revolve. 
Perpetual  thine  on  all,  except  thenudvet. 

lot  os,  0  worshipped  of  my  heart  I  reclaim 
Our  thoughts  from  every  selfish  thing  which  man 
The  perfectness  of  life  for  which  we  aim. 

And  humbly  drive  to  emulate  the  dart, 

And  with  this  inspiration  from  the  skies. 

And  study,  deep,  of  Nature’s  holy  laws. 

We  may,  perchance,  deserve  a  higher  prize 
Than  simple  Fame,  or  all  the  world's  applause, 
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above  fine  gold,  and  wisdom  above  rubies. 
Hence  he  declined  an  honorable  professorship, 
with  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  in 
Europe,  and  fills  one,  at  Cambridge,  with  only 
three  thousand  dollars  attached.  And  this,  be¬ 
cause  he  considers  this  country  afiords  the  most 
ample  and  desirable  field  for  his  researches  in 
natural  science. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  on  account  of  some 
early  favors  received  from  Baron  Humboldt, 
Mr.  Agassiz  had  laid  himself  under  obligations 
to  that  great  man  to  return  again  to  Europe, 
after  his  visit  to  this  country,  and  pursue  his 
labors  on  the  old  continent.  But  that  after  he 
found  this  country  was  the  proper  place  for 
him,  he  wrote  to  Yon  Humboldt  stating  his 
views  and  wishes,  and  asking  him  what  he 
should  da  Humboldt  promptly  returned  a 
reply  characteristic  of  true  greatness.  He  at 
once  released  his  fnend  Agassiz  from  all  obli¬ 
gations,  telling  him,  in  substance,  that  his  la¬ 
bors  belonged  to  the  world,  and  “  the  world 
was  all  before  him,”  and  “Providence  Ins 
guide.”  In  short,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re¬ 
main  where  he  believed  he  could  do  most  to 
advance  the  great  cause  of  human  science  and 
human  improvement. 

When  Mr.  Agassiz  first  came  to  this  country, 
that  noble  and  honorable  specimen  of  our 
“  merchant  princes,”  Abbott  Lawrence,  was 
'  about  founding  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
as  an  appendage  or  department  of  Harvard 
University  ;  and  with  the  sagacity  and  jnst  ap¬ 
preciation  which  have  given  him  snch  success 
in  life,  he  invited  the  Swiss  stranger  to  fill  the 
professorship  of  the  natural  sciencea  The  in¬ 
vitation  was  accepted,  and  thus  a  position  was 
at  once  secured  to  Mr.  Agassiz,  insuring  both 
the  means  of  support  in  this  country  and  an 
opportunity  of  pursuing,  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  auspices,  the  researches  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  Professor  Agassiz  was 
derived  from  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
him  in  New  York,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country.  No  one  could  have  beard  those  lec¬ 
tures  or  witnessed  the  bearing  of  the  lecturer, 
without  the  conviction  that  he  was  listening  to 
no  ordinary  man.  His  use  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  was  then  a  little  broken,  bnt  still  he 
wielded  it  with  scholarly  ability  and  with  sufll- 
cient  readiness  to  enchain  the  attention  and  in¬ 
terest  of  his  audience.  He  had  great  fhcility, 
expertness  and  accuracy  in  delineating  on  the 
black  board  the  different  species  of  fishes,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  birds  :  and  while  the  audience  were 


prize,  however,  was  not  to  be  awarded  until 
twenty  years  after  Cuvier’s  death.  And  it  was 
then  to  be  given  to  the  author  who  should  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  required  by  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  whole  of  that  period. 

The  following  extract,  translated  from  the 
“  Comtes  Rendns  ”  of  the  Academy,  will  show 
in  what  manner  the  first  prize  has  been  award- 


Amono  the  distinguished  men  of  the  present 
day  and  generation,  few  nameswill  be  more  wide¬ 
ly  known  or  longer  remembered  in  the  world 
than  that  of  Louis  Agassiz.  Although  scarcely 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  being  but  forty-eight 
years  old,  he  has  already  acquired,  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  consent  of  scientific  men,  the  title  of  the 
greatest  living  naturalist.  He  possesses  a  very 
fine  physical  formation,  and  eqjoys  excellent 
health,  and  has  therefore  a  prospect  of  many 
years  before  him  to  continue  his  scientific  la¬ 
bors.  Already  rivalling  Linnens  and  Buffon  in 
extent  of  acquirements  and  philosophical  power, 
should  he  be  spared  to  the  world  to  a  good  old 
age  he  will  probably  leave  a  name  behind  him 
not  less  illustrious  than  that  of  Cuvier.  The 
first  “  Cuvier  prize,”  for  advancements  in  zool- 
ogy  or  geology,  has  been  awarded,  during  the 
present  year,  to  Professor  Agassiz,  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Though  we 
have  before  published  a  statement  of  this 
award,  it  may  be  interesting  to  repeat  some  of 
the  main  points  in  this  connection. 

Soon  after  Cnvier’s  death  a  subscription  was 
raised  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  which  produced  a  larger  sum  than  was 
expended  for  that  object.  The  surplus  was 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris.  This  was  to  accumulate  until  it 
should  produce  a  certain  amount,  which  was 
destined  to  commemorate  the  name  of  Cuvier  in 
a  different  way,  by  granting  the  income  every 
third  year  to  the  author  who  should,  daring 
that  interval,  most  contribute  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  either  zoology  or  geology.  The  first 


“  Many  works  of  a  superior  order  have  ap¬ 
peared  within  the  last  few  years  upon  these  two 
sciences.  Among  these  the  commission  has 
given  a  decided  preference  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Agassiz  on  ‘  Fossil  Fishes.’ 

“  This  work,  immense  in  its  details,  is  like¬ 
wise  distinguished  by  a  vast  and  strong  concep¬ 
tion,  and  by  sustained  and  elevated  views. 
Moreover,  the  commission  has  not  forgotten  the 
fiattering  encouragements  which  the  author  re¬ 
ceived  from  Cuvier  himself,  and  the  kind  of 
mission  which  seems  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  great  naturalist  to  complete  the 
‘Paleontology  of  Vertebral  Animals  ’ — a  noble 
mission,  which  has  been  most  successfully 
filled. 

“  The  ‘  Cuvier  Prize  ’  is  therefore  awarded 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  entitled  ‘  Recher- 
ches  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles.’  ” 

Mr.  Agassiz  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  bnt 
he  has  resided  eight  or  ten  years  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  become  by  our  taws  a  naturalized  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States,  and  declared  his  de¬ 
termination  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
and  pursue  his  scientific  labors  to  the  end,  as  a 
citizen  of  this  republic.  In  thus  making  him¬ 
self  a  Yankee,  and  fixing  his  residence  near  the 
capital  of  “  the  universal  Yankee  nation,”  (at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts)  he  has  by  no  means 
acquired  the  Yankee  spirit  of  money-making. 
His  is  a  more  lofty  aim ;  he  prizes  knowledge 
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or  development  of  animal  life — in  diort,  that 
man  is  developed  from  the  higher  orders  of 
apes  or  monkies.  Mr.  Agassis  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  that  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature  for 
one  species  of  animal  life  to  produce  another, 
or  to  run  into  another,  and  that  each  species 
must  therefore  be  a  distinct  creation,  which  im¬ 
plies  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Creator  for 
their  author,  and  not  merely  a  principle  of  sim¬ 
ple  spontaneous  growth. 

In  the  course  of  these  lectures  he  traced  and 
described  animal  life  in  all  its  various  forms 
and  change  up  through  the  primary,  seconda¬ 
ry,  and  tertiary  strata  of  the  crust  of  our  globe 
to  the  present  geological  epoch,  when  the  types 
and  forms  reached  their  present  perfection,  and 
the  great  plan  of  the  Creator,  so  far  as  concerns 
animal  life  upon  this  globe,  was  consummated 
by  the  creation  of  man  “  in  his  own  image,”  to 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.” 

Professor  Agassiz  thinks  that  the  whole  view 
of  animal  life  upon  our  globe  proves  that  the 
great,  and  beautiful,  and  harmonious  plan  of 
the  Creator  has  been  carried  out  and  finished ; 
that  it  is  a  complete  whole,  and  that  no  further 
or  higher  types  or  developments  of  animal  life 
should  be  looked  for  on  this  globe.  What 
though  the  progress  of  this  work  of  creation 
has  occupied  millions  and  millions  of  years,  as 
we  compute  time  ;  what  though  the  days  of  the 
creation  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis  may  mean  geological  epochs,  of  whose  dura¬ 
tion  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception ;  what 
is  that  to  the  great  Creator,  to  whom  one  day 
is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day  ?  And  what  though  man,  whose  crea¬ 
tion  was  delayed  for  so  many  millions  of  ages, 
has  been  but  recently  placed  on  this  globe  ? 

^  ^  The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  ao 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago.” 

It  is  not  for  us  mortals  with  our  limited  powers, 
to  fix  times  and  seasons  for  the  Deity,  to  whose 
infinite  works  of  creation  we  cannot  even 
stretch  a  thought. 

"  Through  worlds  unnumbered  though  the  God  be  known, 
’Tls  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own.” 

Among  the  interesting  facts  brought  to  view 
in  the  professor's  closing  lecture  was  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  different  species  of  animals  to  particu¬ 
lar  locations  on  the  earth.  Man’s  dwelling 
place  is  on  every  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  he  traverses  every  sea ;  but  there  is  no 
other  specimen  of  animal  life  which  extends 
generally  over  the  earth  or  through  the  waters 
of  the  oceans.  They  are  all  confined  to  limited 
fields,  whose  bounds  they  never  pass.  Each 
continent,  and  the  different  portions  of  conti¬ 
nents,  have  each  their  peculiar  species  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which  are  unknown  in  other  portions  of 
the  earth.  They  all  seem  to  remain  upon  the 
field  where  they  were  created  ;  and  the  fossil ! 
remains  in  the  different  strata  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  show  that  this  law  has  always  prevailed. 
In  New  Holland  there  are  species  of  animals 
entirely  different  from  any  others  found  in  the 
world,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  are  found  in  the  different  strata  in  New 
Holland,  and  nowhere  else  on  the  earth.  What 
seems  more  remarkable  is,  that  fishes,  which 
appear  to  have  bo  barrier  to  locomotion  round 


the  globe,  obey  the  same  law,  and  remain 
always  in  the  same  oceans  and  the  same  fields. 
There  is  a  family  of  fishes  around  the  islands 
between  New  Holland  and  southern  Asia,  differ¬ 
ing  from  any  others  found  in  the  world.  They 
never  leave  those  waters,  except  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  fishes  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  are  entirely  distinct 
from  those  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  North 
America,  till  we  get  far  north,  where  the  mean 
temperature  is  thirty-two  degrees  and  the  two 
continents  approach  each  other.  They  never 
migrate,  even  along  the  coast,  beyond  certain 
limits. 

The  next  opportunity  we  had  of  seeing  Pro¬ 
fessor  Agassiz  wets  in  August,  1861,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  “  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,”  which  was  held 
that  year  in  Albany,  and  continued  nearly  two 
weeks.  Professor  Agassiz  was  president  of  the 
association  for  the  year,  and  made  the  opening 
address,  in  which,  with  simple  eloquence,  he 
impressed  upon  the  members  that  the  proper 
object  of  their  meeting  was  not  for  self-glorifi¬ 
cation,  but  for  the  high  and  noble  advancement 
of  science.  He  urged  upon  them  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  the  society  truly  an  American 
association.  It  belongs  to  this  country  to 
build  up  an  American  science.  We  should  not 
look  to  Europe  for  our  guide.  The  world  of 
nature  is  all  before  us ;  we  must  investigate  for 
ourselves ;  diape  our  own  coarse  in  the  regions 
of  science,  and  carve  out  our  own  national 
fame.  For  this  purpose  he  urged  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  scientific  schools  and  scientific  mu¬ 
seums.  We  must  not  go  to  Europe  for  our  books 
of  science.  We  must  make  our  own  text-books. 
The  text-books  of  Europe  in  natural  sciences  are 
not  sufficient  for  us ;  for  loth  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  with  us  differ  in  many  im¬ 
portant  respects  from  those  of  Europe.  He  also 
urged  the  importance  of  establishing  in  this 
country  a  proper  university,  which  we  do  not 
now  possess — an  institution  possessing  in  the 
highest  degree  all  the  advantages  and  facilities 
for  instruction  and  acquirement  in  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  one  in  which  the  student  can 
at  all  times  choose  his  own  course  of  study, 
and  regulate  the  time  and  coarse  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  pursuits. 

During  the  closing  scenes,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  meeting  of  the  association,  a  touching  inci¬ 
dent  occurred,  which  showed  the  exceeding  sen¬ 
sitiveness  and  deep  attachments  of  Professor 
Agassiz  in  a  strong  light  Among  the  resolu¬ 
tions  offered  was  one  by  Professor  Rogers,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  late  distin¬ 
guished  naturalist,  Samuel  G.  Morton,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  who  had  deceased  within  the  past  year, 
expressing  the  high  appreciation,  by  the  associ¬ 
ation,  of  the  profound  scientific  labors  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  their  deep  sorrow  at  his  loss.  When 
the  resolution  was  seconded,  having  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  mover  in  a  few  eloquent  remarks, 
Professor  Agassiz  rose  from  the  president’s  chair 
with  changed  countenance  and  evidently  much 
affected.  He  said,  in  a  subdued  tone  and  with 
difficult  utterance,  that  the  subject  was  so  pain¬ 
ful  to  his  feelings  he  could  not  put  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  association — he  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  formal  vote  passed  upon  it,  and  hoped  the 
members  would  excuse  him,  and  accept  the  sen- 
timeat  of  toe  leeolation  in  toeir  beexto  and  con¬ 


sider  it  adopted  in  silence.  A  motion  was  then 
made  and  adopted  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
be  conveyed  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
Two  or  three  more  motions  were  put  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  by  the  president  with  the  same  subdued 
and  now  filtering  voice,  which  showed  him  to 
be  suffering  from  great  depression  or  sudden 
indisposition.  Presently  he  asked  Professor 
Bache  to  take  toe  chair,  and  retired  to  a  distant 
seat  among  the  members.  Just  before  the  ad¬ 
journment,  Professor  Agassiz  rose  again  and 
desired  to  apologise  to  the  association  for  his 
inability  to  preside  during  these  closing  scenes. 
He  said,  when  the  resolution  was  offered,  which 
was  in  itself  so  very  painful  to  his  feelings,  it 
brought  suddenly  and  fresh  to  his  recollection 
the  circumstance  that  fourteen  years  ago  he 
was  occupying  the  chsdr  of  an  association  simi¬ 
lar  to  this,  when  word  was  suddenly  conveyed 
to  him  of  the  decease  of  his  dearest  friend— the 
severest  and  most  afflicting  calamity  that  man 
in  this  life  can  endure.  It  was  this  sudden  re¬ 
collection  that  so  overwhelmed  him  at  the  time 
and  disabled  him  from  performing  the  duties  of 
the  chair.  He  had  now  in  a  measure  recovered 
his  tone  of  feeling — reason  and  reflection  had 
resumed  their  sway ;  he  was  confident  that 
friend  was  now  in  a  better  and  more  perfect 
state  of  existence,  in  a  world  where  they  should 
again  meet  and  be  happy. 

This  touching  recital — earnest,  genuine  and 
simple  as  simplicity  itself— filled  the  whole  au¬ 
dience  with  the  strongest  sympathy,  and  many 
eyes  with  tears.  It  was  manifest  the  president 
had  the  hearts  of  the  whole  association.  And 
in  truth  he  seems  to  be  eminently  qualified  from 
nature,  personal  bearing,  acquirements,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  principles,  to  win  hearts  and  golden 
opinions  wherever  he  goes. 

In  turning  back  to  some  notes  and  sketches 
of  this  meeting  of  the  association,  which  we 
prepared  at  the  time  for  another  publication, 
we  find  the  following  paragraphs  in  reference  to 
Professor  Agassiz,  which  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  repeat. 

Had  the  reader  been  in  the  Convention,  there 
would  need  no  description  of  this  gentleman, 
“  the  observed  of  all  observers,”  for  nature  has 
set  her  seal  upon  his  brow  “  to  give  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man.”  There  would  need  no 
mention  of  that  perfection  and  symmetry  of  form 
which  gratifies  taste,  or  that  vastness  and  pro¬ 
fundity  of  knowledge  which  excites  admiration, 
or  that  simplicity  of  manners  and  exceeding 
modesty  which  wins  the  heart  At  once  the 
lover  and  the  child  of  nature,  he  has  explored 
her  three  kingdoms,  animal  vegetable  and 
mineral,  and  earned  his  title  to  a  throne  in 
each.  He  has  explored  animal  life,  in  its  em¬ 
bryo  state,  up  to  ks  first  starting  point,  from 
the  eternal  fountain  of  existence.  He  has  traced 
it  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  microscopic  “  infu¬ 
soria”  up  to  man.  He  has  taught  us 

“  How  high  progrenlTe  life  nuijr  go 
Aiuond  how  wide,  how  deep  extend  below.” 

Bring  him  a  bone  from  any  quarter  of  toe 
earth,  and  he  will  describe  toe  animal  from 
which  it  came,  and  give  you  the  entire  history 
of  its  species.  Nay,  more,  show  him  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  scale  of  a  fish,  even  though  brought  from  the 
deep  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  it  has  lain  im¬ 
bedded  in  fossil  remains  for  countless  ages,  and 
though  the  life  of  toe  whole  epeoies  to  which  it 
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once  belonged  was  extinct  from  the  earth  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  before  the  flood,  yet  from  that 
tingle  scale  he  shall  construct  the  perfect  ani¬ 
mal,  and  make  you  a  drawing  of  its  sixe,  form, 
and  character.  If,  then,  you  will  bring  up  from 
the  fossil  bed  the  perfect  fossil  fish,  you  shall 
find  his  drawing  and  description  true  to  the 
life.  This  is  the  great  naturalist  who  came 
from  the  hills  of  Switzerland  to  make  our 
country  his  home,  and  the  Lawrence  Scientifle 
School,  at  Cambridge,  the  stand-point  of  his 
teachings.  He  is  yet  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
apparently  in  excellent  health,  and  with  the 
continued  blessing  of  Providence,  many  a  ripe 
scholar  of  our  country  shall  hereafter  point  to 
Agassiz  with  pride,  and  say : — 

"  Thou  wert  mj  guide,  phUoeopher  and  fHend.** 

WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

Mr.  Agassiz  has  already  given  to  the  world  a 
number  of  elaborate  works  on  natural  history, 
of  great  labor  and  research,  and  prepared  with 
distinguished  ability. 

“  Among  these,”  says  a  respected  cotempo¬ 
rary,  “  may  be  enumerated  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Fresh  Water  Fishes  of  Central  Europe, 
four  seperate  treatises  on  the  various  classes  of 
Fossil  and  Living  Shell  Fishes,  and  another  on 
the  Fossil  Fishes  in  the  old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  All  these  works  are 
accompanied  by  numerous  engravings,  drawn 
from  original  specimens,  and  executed  with 
great  beauty  and  exactness. 

“  To  these  may  be  added  two  other  works  of 
somewhat  different  character,  indicating  pro¬ 
digious  labor  and  most  comprehensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  science  to  which  they  relate  :  First, 
the  Zoological  Nomenclature,  being  a  systema¬ 
tic  catalogue  of  all  the  names  of  the  genera  of 
animals,  living  and  fossil,  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  science  of  natural  history. 
The  whole  number  of  genera  thus  classified 
amounts  to  more  than  seventeen  thousand.  In 
this  catalogue,  the  author  by  whom  each  name 
was  given,  and  the  date  of  the  publication  in 
which  i^  is  mentioned,  are  indicated,  and  the 
etymology  of  the  name  is  defined.  Second,  a 
Bibliographical  Description  of  all  the  publica¬ 
tions  on  Natural  History  which  have  appeared 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  day, 
comprised  in  four  large  volumes.  Both  these 
works  are  of  inestimable  value  to  students 
devoted  to  any  of  the  branches  of  natural  his¬ 
tory. 

“  In  the  midst  of  these  laborious  achievements 
Agassiz  found  leisure  to  pass  weeks  for  several 
successive  summers  in  the  recesses  of  the  Alps, 
studying  from  personal  observation  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  Glaciert,  a  subject  which  had  oc¬ 
cupied  many  able  pens  and  produced  ingenious 
theories.  The  results  of  his  researches  are 
given  in  two  volumes  on  the  Glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  illustrated  by  accurate  drawings  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  glaciers,  exhibiting 
their  forms,  progressive  changes,  and  peculiar 
and  varied  appearances.  This  work  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  much  applause  in  Europe,  as  com¬ 
prising  a  series  of  new  and  exact  observations, 
as  presenting  original  views  and  deep  philoso¬ 
phical  deductions,  and  especially  as  unfolding 
what  the  author  denominates  the  Glacial  system. 

EARLT  UFR  AKD  STUDIES  OF  AGASSIZ. 

It  appears  tbai  young  Agassiz  was  blcsBcd 


with  the  best  of  parental  example  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  had  line  opportunities  in  his  youth 
for  developing  his  genius.  His  ikther  was 
pastor  of  the  church  in  his  native  village,  and 
his  mother  appears  to  have  been  no  ordinary 
woman.  The  following  paragraph,  respecting 
the  early  life  and  pursuits  of  Agassiz,  we  copy 
from  the  “  American  Portrait  Gallery — 

“In  early  childhood,  he  manifested  a  deep 
love  of  knowledge,  and  eagerly  listened  to  the 
instructive  conversation  of  his  father,  or  read 
such  books  as  could  satisfy  his  hunger  for 
knowledge.  As  he  grew  up,  he  exhibited  a 
passimi  for  natural  history,  and  would  spend 
whole  days  among  the  crags  and  ravines  of  his 
wild  mountain  home,  seeking  out  the  curious 
manifestations  of  the  natural  world,  and  trans¬ 
ported  with  joy  whenever  a  new  plant,  or 
flower,  or  rock,  or  fossil,  rewarded  his  untiring 
zeal.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  sent  to  the 
gymnasium  at  Biel,  where,  such  was  his  profi¬ 
ciency,  that,  in  1822,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Academy  of  Lausanne.  From  this  place,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  University  at  Zurich, 
where  he  studied  medicine  and  the  exact 
sciences.  He  then  entered  the  famous  schools 
in  Munich  and  Heidelberg,  where  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
its  kindred  sciences,  particularly  chemistry ; 
taking  from  the  last-named  institution  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.  D. 

“  While  pursuing  his  studies,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  after  taking  his  degree,  Agassiz  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  piscatory  tribes ;  and  such  was  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  he  pursued  this  branch  of 
science,  that  Martins  a.skcd  his  aid  in  publish¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  fishes  discovered  by  Spix 
in  the  Brazilian  waters.  The  work  of  arrang¬ 
ing  and  elassifying  the  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  species  of  fish  which  Spix  had  discovered 
fell  entirely  upon  our  young  naturalist,  and  so 
faithfully  did  he  execute  his  duties,  that  he  has 
as  yet  had  no  oecasion  for  a  reclassification. 
Having  finished  this  great  work,  he  published 
his  “  Natural  History  of  Fresh-water  Fishes  in 
Europe,”  both  antediluvian  and  since.  This 
was  in  1839,  and  the  work  was  executed 
with  the  most  thorough  completeness.  At  the 
same  time,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  “Researches 
on  Fossil  Fishes,”  and  his  “Description  of 
Echinodermes.”  While  engaged  on  his  work 
on  fossil  fishes,  a  friend  sent  him  a  scale  which 
he  had  exhumed  from  the  chalk  formations 
near  the  city  of  Paris.  On  this  slender  foun¬ 
dation  he  undertook  to  draw  a  portrait  of  the 
fish,  long  extinct,  to  which  it  had  once  belonged, 
giving  a  description  of  its  habits,  fixing  its 
place  in  the  piscatory  family,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
sent  his  paper  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Paris,  where  it  was  published  in 
their  scientific  journal.  Five  years  after  this, 
that  same  friend  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  perfect  fossil  of  the  same  fish ;  and  so 
perfect  had  been  his  drawing  of  the  same,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  of  altering  a  single 
line.” 

THE  FAMILY  OF  AGASSIZ. 

The  venerable  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College,  who,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  son’s 
wife,  visited  Europe  three  or  four  years  ago, 
and  published  an  account  of  his  travel.^  on  his 
return,  gives  the  following  exceedingly  inter¬ 


esting  and  graphic  sketch  of  his  visit  to  the 
family  and  mother  of  Agassiz,  in  Switzerland, 
to  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduction. 

“  The  distinguished  Swiss  naturalist,  now 
adopted  among  us  in  the  United  States,  whose 
American  home  is  in  Cambridge,  New  England, 
formerly  lived  at  Lausanne,  where  we  found 
his  sister  and  his  mother,  who  resides  with  her 
son.  Introduced  by  Agassiz,  we  soon  made  our 
way  to  the  house  of  M.  Francillon.  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Agassiz.  We  were  conducted  by  a 
valet  to  a  parlor  in  the  third  story,  and  soon 
Madame  Francillon  appeared,  with  a  smiling 
face  and  brilliant  black  eyes,  the  softened  fea¬ 
tures  of  her  brother ;  she  gave  us  a  hearty 
a-elcome,  which  was  promptly  repeated  by  her 
husband,  who  soon  came  in.  He  is  M.  Francil¬ 
lon  Agatsiz,  according  to  a  custom  which  pre¬ 
vails  here ;  while  the  wife,  as  with  us,  takes  the 
name  of  her  husband ;  if  the  lady  be  of  high 
standing  in  society,  t  adds  her  own  name  to 
her  husband’s. 

“  It  was  near  the  hour  of  the  evening  repast, 
and  we  soon  perceived  a  movement  of  hospital¬ 
ity.  A  center  table  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  gar¬ 
nished  with  the  requisite  furniture,  and  we 
were  drawn  around  the  hospitable  board  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  course,  and  needed  no  for¬ 
mal  invitations.  Excellent  bread  and  butter, 
and  the  best  of  raspberries,  now  in  full  season 
here,  with  the  luxury  of  cream  in  our  finely 
fiavored  tea,  gave  ns,  exactly  as  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  a  most  refreshing  repast ;  especially  to 
me,  to  whom  tea  is  a  cordial.  They  have  a 
lovely  flock  of  children,  a  beautiful  group, 
seven  in  number ;  the  youngest,  a  plump,  joy¬ 
ous  little  fellow,  full  of  physical  happiness, 
with  a  promise  of  mental  enjoyment  as  hia 
higher  powers  unfold. 

MOTHER  OF  AGASSIZ. 

“  Although  it  was  raining,  our  new  friends 
took  us  a  considerable  distance  to  the  residence 
of  this  venerable  lady,  in  the  family  of  her  son. 
She  soon  made  her  appearance,  and,  although 
nearly  four  score,  her  beautiful  person  was 
erect,  tall,  and  dignfied,  while  her  animated 
and  warm  address  placed  ns  instantly  at  ease. 
Madame  Francillon  had  sent  before  ns  her 
brother's  introductory  note  by  her  little  son,  a 
lad  of  ten  years;  grandma  had  mislaid  her 
spectacles,  and  could  not  read  the  note ;  she 
said,  however,  that  her  young  grandson  was  a 
faithful  commissionaire,  and  told  her  that  two 
American  gentlemen  and  a  lady  were  coming, 
in  a  few  minutes,  to  see  her,  and  she  felt  at 
once  convinced  that  they  were  friends  of  her 
son  Louis.  As  soon  as  we  explained  to  her 
onr  intimacy  with  him — that  he  had  been 
often  a  guest  in  our  families — that  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  his  interesting  American 
wife — and  when  we  added  the  friendly  notice  of 
her  son’s  domestic  happiness,  and  of  his  hi^ 
standing  and  success  in  his  adopted  country, 
her  strong  frame  was  agitated,  her  voice  trem¬ 
bled  with  emotion,  and  the  flowing  tears  told  the 
story  of  a  mother’s  heart,  not  yet  chilled  by 
age. 

“  A  beautifiil  group  of  lovely  grandchildren 
was  gathered  around  to  see  and  hear  the 
strangers  from  a  far-distant  land,  beyond  the 
great  ocean.  When  we  inquired  of  Madame 
Agassiz  her  entire  number  of  grandchildren, 
she  replied  fifteen ;  sud  when  sbe  was  informed 
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that  my  whole  number  exceeded  hers,  she  was 
both  amused  and  surprised,  and  smiles  of  sym¬ 
pathy  succeeded  to  tears  ;  for  she  had  consid¬ 
ered  me — from  my  being  still  an  active  traveler 
— a  younger  man  than  I  am.  She  is  the  widow 
of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  was  the  father 
of  Agassiz.  She  has  a  vigorous  mind,  speaks 
with  great  spirit,  and  is  a  mother  worthy  of 
such  a  son.  She  was  grieved  when  she  heard 
that  our  stay  was  to  be  very  brief,  and  would 
hardly  be  denied  that  we  should  become  guests 
at  her  house  ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  senior  of 
the  party  should  accept  her  hospitality. 

“  The  next  morning  she  came  walking  alone, 
a  long  distance  in  the  rain,  to  bid  us  farewell, 
and  parted,  evidently  with  deep  emotion,  and 
not  concealed,  for  we  had  brought  the  image  of 
her  favorite  son  near  to  her  mental  vision 
again.  She  brought  for  Mrs.  S.  a  little  bouquet 
of  pansies,  and  bid  us  tell  her  son  her  pemee* 
were  all  for  him. 

.  “  Such  scenes  come  near  to  every  benevolent 
heart,  and  prove  that  human  sympathy  has  a 
moral  magnetism  whose  attraction  is  universal. 

I  value  highly  the  art  of  statuary,  but  I  prize 
more  highly  still  such  a  family  scene  as  this ;  a 
scene  away  here  in  Switzerland,  four  thousand 
miles  from  my  home,  on  the  borders  of  the 
beautiful  Lake  Leman ;  and  I  would  not  ex¬ 
change  such  living  exhibitions  of  the  human 
heart  for  all  the  mute  marble  men  and  women 
in  the  Vatican,  although  they  have  a  high 
value  as  exhibitions  of  talent,  and  still  more 
as  representations  of  human  character  and 
feeling. 

“  Agassiz,  and  many  others  of  the  excellent 
people  in  these  countries  bordering  on  France, 
are  descendants  of  French  Huguenots,  who  fled 
from  persecution,  and,  like  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  they  retain  strong  traits  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  character — for  they  were  the  Puritans  of 
France.” 

THE  OREAT  AMERICAN  WORK  TO  COME. 

Since  Professor  Agassiz  has  been  in  this 
country,  he  has  constantly  and  zealously  pur¬ 
sued  his  investigations  in  the  natural  history 
peculiar  to  this  continent  For  this  purpose 
he  has  traveled  much,  and  labored  assiduously. 
He  has  now  commenced  the  preparation  of  a 
work  to  be  comprised  in  ten  quarto  volumes, 
and  to  be  completed  and  published  in  ten  years, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  volume  a  year,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  by  far  the  most  important 
American  contribution  to  natural  science  yet 
published.  It  will  be  an  honor  to  the  country, 
and  should  receive  a  liberal  patronage  from 
the  Ajnerican  people.  The  author  gives  his 
time  to  the  work  purely  from  the  love  of  sci¬ 
ence,  without  expecting  pecuniary  returns  to 
himself.  He  only  asks  subscriptions  for  the 
volumes  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
publication.  We  think  too  well  of  onr  country¬ 
men  to  doubt  their  giving  a  liberal  support  to 
such  a  work.  We  subjoin  the  prospectus  of 
Professor  Agassiz,  which  has  been  quite  recently 
published  : — 

PROSPECTUS. 

For  more  than  eight  years  I  have  now  been 
in  this  country,  devoting  my  attention  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  those  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom  which  American  naturalists  have,  thus 
far,  not  fully  investigated.  The  amount  of 
materials  I  have  already  brought  together  is  so 
great  that  the  time  seems  to  me  to  have  come 
when  I  should  proceed  with  the  publication  of 


the  more  important  results  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions.  Desirous  of  contributing  my  share  to 
the  rapid  progress  natural  sciences  are  making 
at  present  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  wish  to 
present  my  work  to  my  fellow-laborers  in  this 
field,  in  the  form  most  easily  accessible  to  them. 
It  has  therefore  appeared  to  me  desirable  to 
bring  it  out  in  a  series  of  independent  volumes. 
This  plan  will,  moreover,  leave  me  entirely 
free  to  present  my  contributions  to  science  with 
such  minute  details,  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  I 
shall  deem  necessary  to  the  fullest  illustration 
of  my  subject. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  contents  of  this  work,  it  may  be  sufficient 
here  to  state  that  it  will  contain  the  results  of 
my  embryological  investigations,  embracing 
about  sixty  monographs,  from  all  the  classes  of 
animals,  especially  selected  among  those  best 
known  as  characteristic  of  this  continent ;  also 
descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  new  genera 
and  secies,  accompanied  with  accurate  figures, 
and  such  anatomical  details  as  may  contribute 
to  illustrate  their  natural  affinities  and  their 
internal  structure. 

I  shall  not  extend  my  publications  to  classes 
already  illustrated  by  others,  but  limit  myself 
to  offering  such  additions  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  States  I  have  visited,  as  may  constitute 
real  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  our 
knowledge. 

As  far  as  possible,  I  shall  always  select  first 
such  of  my  papers  as  contain  the  largest  amount 
of  new  matter,  or  may  contribute  most  directly 
to  the  advancement  of  science.  Having  devoted 
the  greatest  part  of  my  time  to  investigations 
of  the  embryonic  growth  of  our  animals,  I  trust 
these  investigations  will  afford  our  medical  stu¬ 
dents  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
familiar  with  the  modem  results  of  a  branch  of 
physiology  which  has  the  most  direct  bearing 
upon  their  science.  Moreover,  the  extent  of 
my  embryological  researches,  covering,  as  they 
do,  all  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  will 
furnish,  I  tmst,  a  new  foundation  for  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  tme  affinities,  and  a  more 
natural  classification  of  animals,  I  foresee  the 
possibility,  upon  this  basis,  of  determining, 
with  considerable  precision,  the  relative  rank 
of  all  the  orders  of  every  class  of  animals,  and 
of  furnishing  a  more  reliable  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  between  the  extinct  types  of  past  geo¬ 
logical  ages,  and  the  animals  now  living  upon 
earth, 

I  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  many  favors  I  have  received 
from  naturalists  of  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from 
the  shores  of  our  great  lakes  to  those  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  also  of  mentioning  the 
many  specimens  which  have  been  furnished  to 
me  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  of  which 
I  shall  publish  descriptions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  work  like  this, 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  plates,  cannot 
be  published  without  a  liberal  and  extensive 
patronage.  As  it  has  been  prepared  solely  with 
the  view  of  throwing  additional  light  upon  the 
wonderful  diversity  of  the  animal  creation  of 
this  continent,  its  structure,  and  its  general 
relation  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world, 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  compensation  for 
myself,  I  trust  I  may  meet  with  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  those  conversant  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  receive  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  enlightened  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  to  enable  me  to  bring  to  a  successful  close 
an  undertaking  upon  which  I  enter  now,  and 
in  this  form,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  con¬ 
tribute  my  share  toward  increasing  the  love  of 
nature  among  ns. 

From  a  careful  estimate  of  the  materials  I 
have  now  on  hand,  I  am  satisiied  I  shall  be  able 
to  include  the  most  valuable  part  of  my  inves¬ 
tigations  in  ten  quarto  volumes ;  each  volume 
containing  about  three  hundred  pages,  with  at 
least  twenty  plates.  1  therefore  now  open  a 
subscription  for  such  a  work,  in  ten  volumes, 
quarto,  in  cloth  binding,  at  the  price  of  twelve 
dollars  each  volume,  payable  on  delivery.  Each 
volume  shall  be  complete  in  itself,  containing 
one  or  several  independent  monographs;  so 
that,  if  any  unforeseen  difficulties  should  inter* 


nipt  the  publication  <f  the  whole,  the  parts 
already  published  shall  not  remain  imperfect. 

As  the  printing  of  this  work  cannot  begin 
until  a  sufficient  guarantee  is  secured  for  the 
publication  of  the  whole,  I  take  the  lil^rty  of 
making  an  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  science  to 
send  to  the  publishers  their  own  subscriptions 
and  such  others  as  they  may  procure,  as  soon 
as  convenient,  and.  if  possible,  before  the  first 
of  August  next,  that  I  may  be  able  to  proceed 
at  once  with  a  work  which,  relating  to  animals 
peculiar  to  America,  I  wish  to  make,  in  every 
respect,  an  American  contribution  to  science, 
fostered  and  supported  by  the  patronage  of  the 
community  at  large. 

To  render  the  work  more  generally  accessible, 
it  is  intended  to  publish  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  volume  a  year.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
bring  the  whole  within  reach  of  every  student 
of  natural  history,  and  of  every  friend  of  the 
progress  of  science  in  the  country.  The  periods 
of  publication,  however,  cannot  be  more  defi¬ 
nitely  fixed,  lK!cause  the  required  uniformity 
of  execution  of  the  plates,  to  which  particular 
attention  will  be  paid,  will  demand  that  they 
be  all  intrusted  to  the  same  artist,  who  has 
drawn  on  stone  most  of  the  plates  of  my  for¬ 
mer  works.  L.  Aoassiz. 

Cambkidoi,  Mat  28,  1856. 

- A^.*.*-* - 

IVHERK  M08HVIT0ES  COME  FROM. 

A  WRITER  in  California  discoursing  about 
these  summer  pests,  thus  handles  the  subject : — 

“  The  mosquito  proceeds  from  the  animalcule 
commonly  termed  the  ‘  wiggle-tail.’  I  took  a 
bowl  of  clean  water,  and  set  it  in  the  sun.  In  a 
few  days  some  half  dozen  wiggle-tails  were  vis¬ 
ible.  These  continued  to  increase  in  size,  till 
they  were  about  fi-lfiths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
As  they  approached  their  maturity,  they  re¬ 
mained  longer  at  the  surface,  seeming  to  live 
in  the  two  mediums,  air  and  water  ; — finally, 
they  assumed  a  chrysalis  form,  and  by  an  in¬ 
creased  specific  gravity,  sank  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl.  Here,  in  a  few  hours,  I  perceived  a 
short  black  fiirze,  or  hair,  growing  out  on  every 
side  of  each,  until  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
minute  caterpillar.  And  thus  its  specific  gra¬ 
vity  being  counteracted,  or  lightened,  it  readily 
floated  to  the  surface,  and  the  slightest  breath 
of  air  wafted  it  against  the  side  of  the  bowl.  In 
a  very  brief  space  of  time  afterward,  the  warm 
atmosphere  hatched  out  the  fly,  and  it  escaped, 
leaving  its  tiny  house  upon  the  water.  How 
beautiful,  yet  how  simple  1 

“  After  the  water  had  gone  through  this  pro¬ 
cess,  I  found  it  perfectly  free  from  animalcule. 
I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
wiggle-tail  is  a  species  of  the  shark,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  devoured  whole  tribes  of  animalcule,  takes 
to  himself  wings  and  escapes  into  a  different 
medium  to  torture  mankind,  and  deposit  eggs 
upon  the  water  to  produce  othiT  wiggle-tails, 
who  in  turn  produce  other  mosquitoes. 

Any  man  who  has  “  kept  house,”  with  a  cis¬ 
tern  in  the  yard,  has  doubtless  observed  the 
same  effect  every  summer.  Open  your  cistern 
cover  any  morning  in  the  mosquito  season,  and 
millions  of  them  will  fly  up  in  your  face. 
Close  the  windows  of  your  room  at  night,  at 
the  risk  of  being  smothered  for  want  of  air, 
being  careful  at  the  same  time  previously  to 
exclude  every  mosquito,  and  go  to  bed  with  a 
pitcher  of  that  same  cistern  water  in  the  room, 
and  enough  will  breed  from  it  during  the  night 
to  give  you  any  satisfactory  amount  of  trouble. 
In  fact,  standing  by  a  shallow,  half-stagnant 
pool,  in  a  midsummer’s  day,  you  may  see  the 
wiggle-tails  become  perfectly  developed  mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  they  will  rise  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  nj  into  your  face  and  sting  you. 
What  it  is  necessary  to  know  at  this  day  is — 
has  there  yet  been  discovered  any  positive  exter¬ 
minator  of  that  infernal  pest,  and  disturber  of 
night’s  slumbers,  the  mosquitoe? 
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NOAH  IVEBSTER,  IXJ>. 

'  WuuixTkb.  tile  mother  tongue  is  spoken,  the 
name  of  this  distinguished  philosopher  is  one  of 
the  familiarities  of  every-day  life.  His  biogra¬ 
phy  is  found  in  the  history  of  his  works.  Start¬ 
ling  in'iident  and  romantic  adventure  is  not  to 
be  expected.  The  development  of  the  progress  of 
his  genius  can  best  supply  the  record  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Not  only  throughout  the  whole  net¬ 
work  of  district  schools — the  glory  and  pride  of 
our  happy  and  prosperous  country — spreading 
over  the  greater  portion  of  our  wide  domain, 
but  also  in  our  universities,  colleges,  and  all 
high  institutions  for  learning,  Webster’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  as 
the  standard  in  the  English  language. 

Noah  Webster  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  about  three  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1758.  His 
father  was  a  respectable  former,  and  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  of  John  Webster,  one  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  Hartford,  who  was  a  magistrate,  or 
member  of  the  Colonial  Council,  from  its  first 
formation,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  gover¬ 
nor  of  Connecticut.  His  mother  was  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  William  Bradford,  the  second  gover¬ 
nor  of  Plymouth  Colony.  The  family  was 
remarkable  for  longevity.  His  fqther  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  He  and  one  of  his 
brothers  lived  considerably  beyond  the  age  of 
eighty.  His  remaining  brother  died  in  his 
eightieth  year ;  and  of  his  two  sisters,  one  was  j 
advanced  beyond  seventy,  and  the  other  had 
nearly  reached  the  same  age  at  the  period  of 
her  death. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  Webster  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  the  classics,  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins,  DJ).,  and  in 
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1774,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
Class,  in  Yale  College.  The  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  commencing  the  following  year,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  regular  attendance  of  the  students 
in  their  usual  exercises,  and  deprived  them  of 
the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course  of  instrac- 
tion.  In  his  Junior  year,  when  the  western  part 
of  New  England  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
General  Burgoyne’s  expedition  from  Canada, 
Mr.  Webster  volunteered  his  services  under  the 
command  of  his  father,  who  was  captun  in  the 
alarm  lot,  a  body  comprising  those  of  the  militia 
who  were  over  forty -five  years  of  age,  and  who 
were  called  into  the  field  only  on  pressing 
emergencies.  In  that  campaign  all  the  males 
in  the  family,  four  in  number,  were  in  the 
the  army  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding 
the  interruption  of  his  studies  by  these  causes, 
Mr.  Webster  graduated,  with  reputation,  in 
1778. 

The  country  being  greatly  impoverished  and 
quite  prostrated  from  the  effects  of  the  war, 
the  period  at  which  Mr.  Webster  entered  upon 
life  was  an  nnpropitious  one  for  a  young  man 
of  straightened  means  to  be  cast  upon  the 
world.  At  that  time  the  national  struggle 
was  at  its  height ;  there  was  no  prospect  of 
peace,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  felt  by 
the  most  sanguine  to  be  extremely  doubtful, 
and  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  profession 
Mr.  Webster  intended  to  pursue,  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  set  aside  by  the  general  calamity.  Not 
having  the  pecuniary  means  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend, 
he  resorted  to  the  occupation  of  a  school  teach¬ 
er,  the  intervals  between  his  active  duties  being 
filled  up  by  his  study  of  the  law,  without  the 
aid  of  an  instructor,  and  having  presented  him- 
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years,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  year 
1781.  In  1782,  while  teaching  a  classical  school 
at  Goshen,  in  Orange  County,  New  York,  and 
while  suffering  under  a  despondency  of  mind, 
occasioned  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  coontry, 
and  the  gloomy  prospect  of  business,  he  under¬ 
took  an  employment  which  gave  a  complexion 
to  his  whole  foture  life.  This  was  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  books  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
schools.  His  pioneer  publication  was  issued  in 
Hartford,  to  which  he  had  returned  during  the 
previous  winter,  in  1783.  It  was  entitled  “  First 
Part  of  a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English 
Language.”  The  second  and  third  parts  were 
published  in  the  years  immediately  following. 
These  works,  comprising  a  spelling  book,  an 
English  grammar,  and  a  compilation  for  read¬ 
ing,  were  the  first  books  of  the  kind  published 
in  the  United  States.  They  were  gradually 
introduced  in  a  large  number  of  schools  in 
every  section  of  the  coontry,  and  to  so  great 
an  extent  has  the  spelling  book  been  used,  that 
during  the  twenty  years  he  was  engaged  in 
compiling  his  “  American  Dictionary,”  the  en¬ 
tire  sni^rt  of  his  family  was  derived  from  the 
profits  of  this  work,  at  a  premium  for  copy¬ 
right  of  less  than  one  cent  per  copy.  In  the 
winter  of  1784-5,  after  producing  various  papers 
on  the  then  political  crisis,  he  published  his 
pamphlet  entitled — “Sketches  of  American 
Policy,”  in  which,  after  treating  of  the  general 
principles  of  government,  he  endeavored  to 
prove  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  United  States  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  system  of  government,  wkiek  thouU 
not  act  an  the  SUOet,  but  directly  m  vndmdmlif 
and  veil  in  Oongreet  full  power  to  carry  He  law*  into 
^ecL  Being  on  a  journey  to  the  Southern 
States,  in  May,  1785,  he  went  to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  presented  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  to 
General  Washington.  Mr.  Webster’s  friends 
claim  that  it  contained  the  first  distinct  propo¬ 
sal,  made  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  for 
a  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  his  return  from  the  South,  Mr.  Webster 
spent  the  summer  of  1785  at  Baltimore,  and 
employed  his  time  in  preparing  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  English  language,  which  he  de¬ 
livered,  during  the  year  1786,  in  the  principal 
Atlantic  cities.  These  lectures  were  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  “  Dissertations  on 
the  English  Language.”  Following  the  bent  of 
his  literary  inclinations,  during  the  two  or 
three  years  preceding  the  last  mentioned  date, 
he  published  several  works.  Among  others,  he 
embarked  on  the  rough  and  stormy  sea  of  peri¬ 
odical  literature,  and  for  one  year  he  published 
the  “  American  Mag^ine,”  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which,  however,  failed  of  success — as,  at 
that  early  date,  the  country  was  not  ripe 
enough  for  such  a  work. 

In  1789,  when  the  prospects  of  business  be¬ 
came  more  encouraging,  Mr.  Webster  returned 
to  Hartford,  and  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  encouraged  with  the  prospect  of  in¬ 
creasing  business,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
William  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of 
highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  of  great  ele¬ 
gance  and  grace  of  manners.  His  friend, 
Trumbull,  speaks  of  this  event  in  one  of  hia 
letters  to  Walcott,  who  was  then  in  New  York, 
in  his  characteristic  vein  of  humor.  “  Webster 
hM  retorned,  i«d  broagbt  with  him  »  very 
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pretty  wife.  I  wish  him  success ;  but  I  doubt, 
in  the  present  decay  of  business  in  our  pro¬ 
fession,  whether  his  profits  will  enable  him  to 
keep  up  the  style  he  sets  out  with.  I  fear  he 
will  breakfast  upon  Institutes,  dine  upon  Dis¬ 
sertations,  and  go  to  bed  supperless.  Happily 
the  result  was  more  faTorable  than  it  appeared 
in  the  sportive  anticipations  of  his  friend ;  for 
Mr.  Webster  not  only  found  his  business  profit¬ 
able,  but  constantly  accumulating,  during  his 
residence  of  some  years  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  at  Hartford. 

Owing  to  an  interesting  crisis  in  pnbUc 
affiairs,  in  1793,  Mr.  Webster  was  once  more  in¬ 
duced  to  relinquish  his  profession,  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
New  York,  where  he  established  a  daily  paper, 
under  the  title  of  “  Minerva,”  and  afterwards  a 
semi-weekly  paper,  with  that  of  the  “  Herald,” 
names  which  were  subsequently  changed  to 
those  of  the  “Commercial  Advertiser,”  and 
“  New  York  Spectator,”  both  of  which  are 
continned,  and  are  the  wheel-horses  of  one  of 
our  most  respectable  newspaper  houses  of  the 
present  day.  This  was  the  first  example  of  a 
paper  for  the  country,  composed  of  the  editori¬ 
al  and  news  matter  of  a  daily  paper,  without 
recomposition — a  practice  which  has  now  be¬ 
come  almost  universal  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  Union.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  sole 
editor  of  these  papers,  Mr.  Webster  published, 
in  1794,  a  pamphlet  which  had  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  circulation,  entitled  “  The  Revolution  in 
France.”  In  1796,  under  the  signature  of  Cro- 
Tuis,  he  published  a  series  of  twelve  papers  in 
vindication  of  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  to  which  there  was  violent  opposition. 
These  papers  were  extensively  copied  by  the 
press,  and,  as  an  evidence  of  their  effect,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  state  that  Mr.  Rnfiis  King 
expressed  his  opinion  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  the 
essays  of  Curtuis  had  contributed  more  than 
any  other  papers  of  the  same  kind  to  allay  the 
discontent  and  opposition  to  the  treaty,  assign¬ 
ing  as  a  reason  that  they  were  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people  at 
large. 

When  Mr.  Webster  resided  in  New  York  the 
yellow  fever  prevailed  at  different  times  in 
most  of  onr  Atlantic  cities ;  and  a  controversy 
arose  among  the  physicians  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  question  whether  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  infection  or  generated  on  the  spot. 
The  subject  interested  Mr.  Webster  deeply,  and 
led  him  into  a  laborious  investigation  of  the 
history  of  pestilential  diseases  at  every  period 
of  the  world.  The  facts  which  he  collected, 
with  the  inferences  to  which  he  was  led,  were 
embodied  in  a  work  of  two  volumes,  octavo, 
and,  in  1799,  it  was  published,  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  England.  This  work  has  always 
been  considered  as  a  valuable  repository  of 
facts ;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  in  1832,  the  theories  of  the  author 
seemed  to  receive  so  much  confirmation,  as  to 
excite  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the 
work,  both  in  EInrope  and  America. 

During  the  wars  which  were  excited  by  the 
French  revolution,  the  power  assumed  by  the 
belligerents  to  blockade  their  enemies’  ports  by 
proclamation  and  the  multiplied  seizures  of 
American  vessels  bound  to  such  ports,  produced 
various  discussions  req>ecting  the  rights  of  neu¬ 


tral  nations  in  time  of  war.  These  discussions 
induced  Mr.  Webster  to  examine  the  subject 
historically,  and,  in  1802,  he  published  a  treatise 
full  of  minute  information  and  able  reasoning 
on  the  subject.  The  same  year,  he  produced  a 
valuble  treatise  under  the  title  of  “  Hktorical 
Notices  of  the  Origin  and  State  of  Banking  In¬ 
stitutions  and  Insurance  Offices.” 

At  this  time  Mr.  Webster  resided  in  New  Har 
ven,  to  which  place  he  had  removed  in  the 
spring  of  1798.  For  a  short  period  after  he 
left  New  York,  he  wrote  for  the  papers  men¬ 
tioned  above,  which,  although  placed  under  the 
charge  of  another  editor,  continued  to  be  his 
property.  He  very  soon  succeeded,  however, 
in  disposing  of  his  interest  in  them,  and  from 
that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  more  solid 
literary  pursuita 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Webster  published 
“A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.”  This  was  a  highly 
original  work,  the  result  of  many  years  diligent 
investigatiou  The  author’s  views  may  be 
gathered  from  the  motto  on  the  title  page — 

“  Antisthenes,  being  asked  what  learning  was 
most  necessary,  replied,  ‘  To  unlearn  that  which 
is  naught’  ”  He  considered  onr  English  gram¬ 
mars  as  objectionable  in  one  important  respect, 
namely,  that  of  being  too  much  conformed  to 
those  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in 
their  nomenclature  and  classification.  True 
philosophy  he  maintained,  requires  us  to  ar¬ 
range  things,  and  give  them  names  according 
to  their  real  nature.  But  our  language  is  rude 
and  irregular  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
ancients.  It  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  same  or¬ 
derly  system.  The  several  parts  of  it  cannot 
be  brought  under  the  some  names  and  classifi¬ 
cations.  We  need  therefore  a  nomenclature  of  I 
our  own,  in  some  important  particulars.  Thus 
the  word  pronoun  purely  denotes  a  niMitute  for 
a  noun.  But  in  many  cases  words  of  this  class 
are  substitutes  for  clauses,  or  parts  of  sentences, 
and  not  for  single  nouns.  There  are  also  other 
words,  not  ordinarily  arranged  among  pro¬ 
nouns,  which  act  equally  as  substitutes,  that  is, 
perform  the  office  of  pronouns.  Mr.  Webster 
therefore  proposes  to  lay  aside  the  word  pronoun 
and  apply  the  term  substitute  to  this  whole 
class,  as  describing  their  true  office.  Other 
changes  were  proposed  of  the  same  nature,  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  No  one  who  examines  the 
subject  with  attention,  can  doubt  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Webster’s  nomenclature,  in  itself  consid¬ 
ered.  It  enabled  him  to  give  an  analyas  of 
sentences,  and  to  explain  constructions  in  a 
manner  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  systems.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  of  our  language  prepared  him 
to  account  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  for 
many  puzzling  forms  of  expression.  Still  the 
prejudice  against  a  change  of  nomenclature  is 
so  great,  that  this  work  has  been  far  less  known 
than  it  ought  to  be.  It  contains  many  valua¬ 
ble  data  and  thoughts,  found  in  no  other  work, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  truly  philosophi¬ 
cal  grammar,  which  we  have  of  the  English 
language. 

In  1806,  he  issned  the  prospectus  of  the  grand 
work  of  his  life — the  one,  of  all  others,  that 
most  contributed  to  his  fame  and  popularity  ; 
and  immediately  after  completing  the  Grammar 
last-mentioned,  he  set  to  work  on  his  twenty 


years’  task  of  labor,  the  preparation  of  “  The 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.” 
From  this  time,  his  reading  and  general  exer¬ 
tions  were  turned  more  or  less  to  this  object. 

A  number  of  years  were  spent  in  collecting 
words  that  were  not  introduced  in  the  English 
■dictionaries,  in  discriminating  with  exactness 
the  various  senses  of  all  the  words  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  adding  those  significations  they  had 
recently  received.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  labor  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  work, 
from  the  (act  that  the  first  edition  contained 
twelve  thousand  words  and  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  definitions,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  preceding  work.  The  number 
has  been  swelled,  by  subsequent  additions,  to 
about  thirty  thousand  new  words.  Seventy 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of 
Johnson’s  dictionary ;  and  scarcely  a  single 
improvement  had  been  attempted  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  editions  through  which  it  had  passed,  or 
the  numerous  compilations  to  which  it  had  given 
rise,  except  by  the  addition  of  a  few  words  to 
the  vocabulary.  Yet,  in  this  period,  the  English 
mind  was  putting  itself  forth  in  every  direction 
with  an  accuracy  of  research  and  a  fertility  of 
invention  which  are  without  a  parallel  in  any 
other  stage  of  its  history.  A  complete  revolu¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  in  almost  every  branch  of 
physical  science ;  new  departments  had  been 
created,  new  principles  developed,  new  modes 
of  classification  and  description  adopted.  The 
political  changes  which  so  signally  marked 
that  period,  the  excitement  of  feeling  and  con- 
fiict  of  opinion  resulting  from  the  American 
and  French  Revolutions,  and  the  numerons 
modifications  which  followed  in  the  institutions 
of  society,  had  also  left  a  deep  impress  on  the 
language  of  politics,  law  and  general  literature. 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  make  a  defining 
dictionary  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our 
language,  was  to  produce  an  entirely  new 
work.  And  how  well  Mr.  Webster  executed  the 
task  will  appear  from  the  decision  of  men  best 
qualified  to  judge,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  who  have  declared  that  his  improve¬ 
ments  upon  Johnson  are  even  greater  than 
Johnson  himself  made  on  those  who  preceded 
him.  Still  more  labor,  however,  was  bestowed 
on  another  part  of  the  work,  viz  :  the  etimo- 
logy  of  onr  leading  terms.  In  this  subject, 
Mr.  Webster  had  always  felt  a  lively  interest, 
as  presenting  one  of  the  most  curious  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  But 
it  was  not  till  he  had  advanced  considerably 
in  the  work,  as  originally  commenced,  that  he 
found  how  indispensable  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  derivation  of  words  is  to  the  exact  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  various  meanings.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  he  suspended  his  labors  on  the  defin¬ 
ing  part  of  the  dictionary,  and  devoted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  to  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
our  language,  and  its  connection  with  those  of 
other  countries.  In  the  course  of  these  re¬ 
searches,  he  examined  the  vocabularies  of 
twenty  of  the  princi^l  languages  in  the  world, 
and  made  a  synopsis  of  the  most  important 
words  in  each,  arranging  them  under  the  same 
radical  letters,  with  a  translation  of  their  sig¬ 
nifications,  and  references  from  one  to  another, 
when  the  senses  are  the  same  or  similar.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  discover  the  real  or  proba¬ 
ble  affinities  between  the  different  languages, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  discover  the  primary, 
physical  idea  of  an  original  word,  from  which 
the  secondary  senses  have  branched  forth. 

Non. — ^Th«  conclusion  of  thU  nrticlt  is  onaToidnblj 
Mtftnd  till  tb*  asst  nnmbsr. 
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EDUCATION. 

nOOMD  AMTtOM. 

EDrCiTiO!t  is  the  Knardien  of  liberty,  and  the  bnlwaA 
of  morality,  KnowledKe  and  virtue  are  generally  insep¬ 
arable  eompanione,  and  are  in  the  moral,  what  heat  and 
light  are  to  the  aatui-al  world — the  illuminating  and  vivi¬ 
fying  principle.  Every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  fortify 
ou^ree  institutiona ;  and  the  great  bulwark  of  eeeurity 
is  to  be  found  in  education — the  culture  of  the  heart  and 
the  head,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  piety  and  morality.” 

— Di  Wnr  CuNTOjf. 

The  rearing  of  children  is  the  universal  ele¬ 
ment  and  essential  feature  of  the  human  family. 
But  in  its  high  state  of  improvement  this  insti¬ 
tution  performs  many  other  valuable  functions. 

It  brings  about  an  economical  cooperation  in 
procuting  and  enjoying  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  ;  maintains  the  old,  the  weak,  and  the 
sick ;  develops  the  warm  affections,  and  multi¬ 
plies  the  feelings  that  enter  into  and  enrich 
the  current  of  life,  and  thus  softens  the  blow  of 
disaster  and  misfortune.  How  important,  then, 
that  each  individual  should  feel  the  responsi¬ 
bility  thus  placed  upon  him ;  that  he  should 
remember  that,  no  matter  how  humble  his 
sphere,  he  has  only  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel — to  do  his  share  in  the  general  advance¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  mankind.  After 
providing  food  and  shelter,  prominent  among 
the  duties  of  the  parent  is  the  education  of  hie 
ofbpring;  that  when,  in  their  turn,  they  be¬ 
come  fathers  and  mothers,  they  will  be  better 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  responsible  duties  with 
which  they  become  invested. 

By  the  blessings  of  our  free  institutions,  how 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parents  is  re¬ 
quired  in  most  portions  of  our  country  to 
secure  not  only  a  liberal,  but,  in  many  instances, 
an  elaborate  and  finished  education.  Nor  are 
these  superior  benefits  spread  forth  in  a  manner 
that  can  stigmatise  or  bring  odium  on  the  reci¬ 
pients  :  quite  the  contrary.  Many  of  those  who 
have  been  honored  with  the  highest  gifts  their 
fellow-citizens  can  bestow,  have  been  proud  in 
the  acknowledgement  that,  to  the  benefits  of{ 
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our  glorious  Common  School  Syntem,  they  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  advantages  they  eqjoy. 
The  following  quotation  is  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  brilliant  and  learned  oration,  delivered 
at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  by  the  Honorable  Edward  Everett,  in 
which,  it  will  be  perceived,  he  gives  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  public  schools  of  this  country : — 
“  Let  ns,  my  fellow-citizens,  on  this  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  nation’s  birth,  unite  in  the  hope 
that  we  shall  still  be  sustained  by  the  same 
Almighty  arm  which  bore  our  fathers  over  the 
waters — supported  them  under  the  hardships  of 
the  first  settlement— conducted  them  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  colonial  period — protected 
them  through  the  dangers  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  has  guided  their  career  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  State.  [Cheering.]  Thus,  my  friends, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tq>ot  where,  in  my 
early  childhood,  I  acquired  the  first  elements  of 
learning  at  one  of  those  public  schools  which 
are  the  glory  and  strength  of  New  England,  1 
have  spoken  to  you  imperfectly  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  topics  of  the  day.  It  is  probably  the 
last  time  I  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  address 
an  audience  precisely  of  this  kind,  either  in 
Dorchester  or  anywhere  else.  Retired  from 
public  life,  without  the  expectation  or  the  wish 
to  return  to  it,  but  the  contrary — grateful  for 
the  generous  marks  of  public  confidence  which 
I  have  received,  and  which  I  feel  to  be  beyond 
my  merits — respecting  the  convictions  of  those 
from  whom  I  have  at  any  time  differed,  and 
asking  the  same  justice  for  my  own — I  own, 
fellow-citizens,  that  few  things  would  better 
please  me  than  to  find  a  quiet  retreat  in  my 
native  town,  where  I  might  pass  the  rest  of  my 
humble  career  in  the  serious  studies  and  tran¬ 
quil  pursuits  which  befit  the  decline  of  life, 
till  the  same  old  bell,  whose  voice  is  never 
hushed,  though  Time  silences  first  the  fathers 
and  then  the  children,  shall  announce  for  me 


also  that  the  chequered  scene  is  over,  and  the 
weary  is  at  rest”  [Loud  and  long-continued 
cheering.] 

In  a  previous  article,  we  endeavored  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  Public 
School  system  of  New  York  City — that  is,  from 
the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  or  High  schools. 
But  there  is  still  one  other  feature,  and  we 
thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  defer 
notice  at  the  time,  and  make  its  history  the 
subject  of  a  special  paper.  Of  course,  we  allude 
to  that  proud  example  of  the  results  of  republi¬ 
can  principles,  The  Free  Acadeht — an  insti¬ 
tution  whose  benefits,  like  the  dews  of  heaven, 
are  distributed  without  pay  or  price,  alike  on 
all  classes — the  highest  and  lowest  in  the  land. 

The  New  York  Free  Academy  is  a  legitimate 
and  almost  inevitable  development  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  popular  instruction,  so  liberally  endowed 
by  the  State,  and  so  amply  provided  for  by  the 
city  whose  name  it  bears.  The  interests  of  the 
body  politic,  viewed  from  an  enlightened  stand¬ 
point,  in  its  public  as  well  as  in  its  less  extended 
relations,  demand  some  liberal  scheme  of  instruc¬ 
tion  by  which  the  children  of  the  masses  may 
eqjoy  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  at  least 
a  good  English  education.  The  circumstances 
of  many  are  such,  that  they  would  be  precluded 
from  receiving  any  instructioa  whatever  of  a 
literary  character,  were  the  chances  left  to  the 
ability  or  the  disposition  of  parents  or  guardians. 
The  question  accordingly  becomes  one  of  vast 
importance  to  the  State,  whether  some  system 
of  popular  instruction  riiall  be  established  and 
maintained  at  the  public  charge,  or  whether  the 
children  of  tens  of  thousands  of  parents  shall 
be  left  to  the  improbabilities  of  their  circum¬ 
stances.  To  overlook  and  to  neglect  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  youth  of  a  State  is  to  g^ve  them 
as  a  pledge  to  ignorance,  and  to  assign  them  to 
thriftlessness,  poverty  and  crime.  The  economy 
of  providing  an  education  for  tee  young,  as  a 
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simple  safeguard  against  social  disasters  and 
public  burdens,  is  so  apparent,  that  it  needs  no 
illustration. 

The  founders  of  the  school  system  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  acted  early  in  obedience  to  the 
teachings  of  such  a  policy,  and  half  a  century 
since,  a  society  of  benevolent  men  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  under  the 
title  of  the  Free  School  Society  of  New  York. 
Under  the  control  of  that  institution,  nearly 
one  hundred  schools  were  organized  at  various 
times,  all  of  which  were  conducted  with  great 
economy  and  prudence,  yet  with  an  enlightened 
liberality  fully  up  to  the  means  placed  at  its 
disposal  by  the  City  Treasury. 

About  the  year  1840,  a  desire  for  some  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  Common  School  system  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  of  the  people  of  the  city,  and 
after  an  earnest  discussion  of  two  years,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  by  which  the 
Board  of  Education  was  created,  and  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  which  act,  the  Commissioners  were 
elected  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their 
office. 

Only  a  few  years  had  transpired  before  it 
became  apparent  to  many,  that  a  very  import¬ 
ant  advance  in  the  standard  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  was  not  only  expedient,  but  demanded  by 
the  wants  of  the  city,  at  that  time  numbering 
naif  a  million  of  inhabitanta  This  advance,  it 
was  believed,  would  be  obtained  by  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  an  institution  which  should  afford  to 
the  people  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of 
a  thorough  collegiate  course  in  all  the  branches 
which  give  dignity  and  power  to  a  high  school 
or  college  of  the  first  rank. 

On  the  27  th  July,  1846,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  offered  a  resolution 
n  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  the  adoption 
of  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  establishing  such  an 
institution.  After  a  deliberation  of  six  months, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1847,  a  report  from  the 


committee  was  submitted,  urging  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  proposed  High  School  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Board.  On  February  10th,  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  report  was  considered,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  memorialize  the  Legislature 
to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Education  to  found  and  organize  the 
New  York  Free  Academy.  On  the  7th  of  May, 
in  the  same  year,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
passed  the  act  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
institution  was  established,  with  a  clause  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  question  of  adoption  should  be 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  next  ensuing 
election  of  school  officers,  to  be  held  in  June. 
The  question  was  so  submitted,  and  the  result 
of  the  vote  was  a  majority  of  15,995  in  its  favor, 
the  vote  being  19,404  in  the  affirmative,  and 
3,409  in  the  negative.  On  the  rendition  of  this 
enormous  popular  verdict,  the  Board  proceeded 
to  procure  the  plans  of  distinguished  architects, 
and  before  the  close  of  November  of  that  year, 
the  ground  was  broken  for  the  new  institution. 

The  lot  upon  which  the  building  stands  ex¬ 
tends  200  feet  on  Twenty-third  street,  and  122i 
feet  on  Lexington  avenue,  and  was  purchased 
for  $25,000.  The  edifice  is  125  feet  by  80,  and 
consists,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  great 
hall,  on  the  upper  fioor,  of  three  spacious  sto¬ 
ries,  which  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
two  wide  passages  through  the  middle  of  the 
building.  It  was  constructed  with  a  view  to 
the  accommodation  of  one  thousand  students. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  a  little  less 
than  $50,000. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1849,  the  institution 
was  opened  for  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  admission,  and  on  January  27th,  the  formal 
dedication  ceremonies  and  inauguration  of  the 
Principal  and  Faculty  took  place,  and  the  ac¬ 
tive  duties  of  instruction  were  commenced  on 
the  6th  of  the  following  month. 

As  the  Academy  depended  upon  a  class  of 
stadentB  aseembled  for  ttie  first  time  from  maoy 


different  schools  in  the  city, 
whose  qualifications  and  scholar¬ 
ship  were  to  be  fully  tested,  and 
the  number  of  candidates  having 
been  a  matter  of  doubt,  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  was  not  at 
first  attempted.  Considerations 
of  the  highest  importance  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  range  of  studies,  the 
wants  of  the  institution,  and  the 
necessity  of  some  experience  in 
the  particular  sphere  which  the 
Free  Academy  was  designed  to 
fill,  fiimished  additional  reasons 
for  this  delay  in  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  institution. 
The  Academy,  however,  after  the 
fullest  and  most  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  was  organized  as  already 
stated,  and  the  following  named 
gentlemen  entered  upon  their 
several  duties : — 

Horace  Webster,  LL.D.,  Princi¬ 
pal. 

Edward  C.  Ross,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philos¬ 
ophy. 

Gerardus  B.  Docharty,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Na¬ 
tural  Philosophy. 

Theodore  Irving,  Professor  of  History  and 
Belles  Lettres. 

John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  and  Literature. 

Oliver  W.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

Jean  Roemer,  Professor  of  Frence  Language 
and  Literature. 

Augustin  J.  Morales,  Professor  of  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature. 

Thedor  Gustav  Glaubensklee,  Professor  of 
German  Language  and  Literature. 

Paul  P.  Duggan,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Thus  originated  and  commenced  the  Free 
Academy — the  first  institution  in  the  State  of 
New  York  which  was  specially  designed  to 
afford  to  the  poorest  as  well  as  to  the  wealthi¬ 
est  citizen  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  collegiate 
course  of  studies,  without  any  cost  whatever  to 
the  student.  The  liberality  and  noble  policy  of 
its  founders,  and  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  have  not  by  its  history  so  far  been  made 
a  matter  of  question,  but  the  institution  con¬ 
tinually  extends  its  infiuence  and  wins  new 
friends  by  its  career. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
Academy  are  as  follows :  No  student  can  be 
admitted  unless  he  reside  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  be  thirteen  years  of  age,  shall  have 
attended  the  Common  Schools  twelve  months, 
and  shall  pass  a  good  examination  in  Spelling, 
Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Book-keeping, 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  Algebra,  to 
Simple  Equations  inclusive. 

There  are  two  examinations  for  the  admission 
of  students  daring  the  year,  one  in  the  month  of 
February  and  the  second  in  July.  There  arc 
also  two  examinations  for  the  advancement  of 
students,  which  occupy  about  two  weeks,  just 
preceding  the  examinations  for  admission. 
These  are  both  oral  and  written,  the  written 
papers  being  answers  to  questions  proposed  by 
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the  professors,  and  which  are  placed  in  the  | 
hands  of  the  students  only  on  the  morning  of  | 
the  day  upon  which  the  examinations  in  the ' 
respective  subjects  arc  to  take  place. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  time  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  candidates  for  admission,  a  circu¬ 
lar  is  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  Faculty 
to  the  Principals  of  the  various  ward  schools, 
notifying  them  thereof,  and  enclosing  blank 
certifleates  in  the  following  form,  to  be  filled 
Jbj  the  teacher  : — 

I  certify  that . now 

residing  at  No . street, 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  aged . years,  on 

the . day  of . .  18, _ has  l«en 

a  pupil  in . School  No. . for 

. . from . A.  D. 

18.... to  18.... 

Of  this  time  the  pupil  was . in  the 

Primary  Department. 

Dated  the . day  of. . 

. Principal. 

Appended  to  the  above  is  a  certificate  to  be 
signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  as  follows : — 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  age  of . as 

given  in  the  foregoing  certificate  is  correct 


Parent  or  Guardian. 

The  candidate  thus  endorsed  presents  himself 
before  the  Principal  of  the  Academy,  who  di¬ 
rects  the  Registrar  to  make  an  accurate  entry 
of  the  various  facts,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
respective  journals,  on  the  completion  of  which 
the  student  is  furnished  with  a  printed  card, 
containing  the  following  directions: — 

1.  Throughout  the  examination  you  will  be 
known  only  by  the  number  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  card. 

2.  Do  not  write  your  name  upon  any  of  your 
exercises.  Every  exercise  so  mailEod  will  be 
rejected. 

3.  Write  your  number  conspicuously  at  the 
top  of  every  exercise. 

4.  Avoid  all  talking  or  communicating  with 
other  candidates,  either  at  your  seat,  or  while 
passing  in  and  out 

6.  Bring  no  book  of  any  kind  to  the  Exami¬ 
nation. 
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6.  Be  careful  not  to  lose  this  card,  which 
will  be  called  for  at  the  close  of  the  Examina¬ 
tion. 

The  reverse  is  blank,  affording  space  for  the 
entry  of  the  subjects  in  which  the  student  is  ex¬ 
amined.  The  number  by  which  his  name  is 
registered  is  written  upon  this  card — the  name, 
school  from  which  he  came,  and  parentage, 
being  altogether  unknown  to  the  professors. 
This  serves  to  prevent  names  or  personal  influ¬ 
ences  from  affecting  the  decision  of  the  examin¬ 
ers  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  candidates,  and 
the  record  is  made  of  a  number  in  a  scale  of 
ten,  which  indicates  the  merit  of  the  pupil.  Ten 
is  the  maximum,  and  should  the  required  num¬ 
ber  not  be  reached,  on  a  comparison  of  results 
in  the  various  departments,  the  candidate  is 
marked  deficient,  and  his  application  is  re¬ 
jected. 

The  student  having  passed  his  examination, 
enters  upon  his  course  of  studies,  which  is  to 
be,  in  every  respect,  absolutely  free.  There  is 
no  charge  of  any  kind.  All  the  supplies  are 
furnished  by  the  institution — lexicons  and  text¬ 
books,  even  to  the  slate  pencils,  paper  for  lite¬ 
rary  exercises,  crayons,  pen-holders,  drawing 
materials  and  mathematical  instruments.  The 
Academy  furnishes  the  means,  and  requires 
only  that  the  student  shall  furnish  the  industry, 
the  talent,  and  the  ambition  to  use  them  to  the 
best  possible  advantage. 

There  is  a  well-selected  chemical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  apparatus  from  the  best  European  and 
American  establishments,  and  additions  are 
constantly  made  to  these  departments.  The 
Library  now  numbers  about  four  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  including  many  of  the  most  valuable  lit¬ 
erary  and  scientific  works  in  English,  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Latin  and  Greek.  Additions 
are  made  to  the  Library  from  the  annual  appro¬ 
priations  out  of  the  Literature  Fund  of  the  ^ 
State,  amounting  at  the  present  time  to  about 
$1,000  per  annum. 

The  Drawing  School,  which  furnishes  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  in  every  department  of 


mechanical  and  practical  drawing  and  descrip¬ 
tive  geometry,  is  furnished  with  a  rich  supply 
of  the  finest  casts  of  foe  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
and  also  casts  of  many  of  the  Elgin  marbles, 
secured  especially  for  the  Academy. 

The  department  of  Natural  History,  which  is 
but  in  its  infancy  of  effort,  is  supplied  with  a 
fine  cabinet  of  minerals,  shells,  skeletons,  etc., 
to  which  contributions  and  additions  are  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  will  eventually 
become  a  valuable  repository  of  specimens  in 
this  department. 

In  order  to  advance  foe  interests  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  to  stimulate  the  students  to  greater 
effort  in  their  career,  several  citizens  have 
donated  funds  for  foe  presentation  of  medals 
at  the  annual  examinations.  In  1849,  Dun¬ 
can  C.  Pell  placed  in  foe  hands  of  Trus¬ 
tees  $500,  to  be  invested,  and  foe  income 
applied  annually,  forever,  to  procure  a  gold 
metal,  to  be  awarded  to  foe  student  who  shall 
have  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in  his  gen¬ 
eral  studies. 

In  1850,  Edwin  Burr  created  a  similar  trust 
for  a  gold  medal,  to  be  awarded  to  foe  best 
mathematician. 

In  1850,  Charles  T.  Cromwell  created  a  simi- 
ilar  trust  for  a  gold  medal,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
best  scholar  in  History  and  Belles  Lettres. 

In  1853,  Augustus  A.  Ward  created  a  similar 
trust  for  the  presentation  of  twenty  bronze 
medals,  to  be  awarded  to  the  students  who  shall 
have  made  the  most  proficiency  in  the  following 
named  subjects:  Chemistry,  Natural  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  Law, 
Englidi,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man,  Oratory,  Composition,  Logic,  Geography, 
History,  Drawing,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  En¬ 
gineering  and  Hygiene. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  con¬ 
fer  degrees  upon  the  graduates  of  the  Free 
Academy,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  frill  classical  and  the  modem 
course,  foe  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  foe  graduates  in  foe  department  of 
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Ancieot  lAng^agea,  and  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Sctencea  npoo  thoae  who  have  completed  the 
course  of  Modem  Languages  and  General  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Literature. 

The  union  of  the  Infant  School  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  completed  by  the  Free  Academy.  Com¬ 
prehending  these  under  one  grand  system  of 
popular  education,  the  little  child  may  step 
from  the  nursery  to  the  school-room,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  step  by  step,  be  may  make  those 
attainments  in  literary  and  scientific  studies, 
which  will  prepare  him  for  the  University,  or 
for  entering  upon  a  professional  career.  The 
Academy  is  the  completion  of  the  system  of 
instraction,  the  measure  of  a  munificent  provi¬ 
sion  for  pupils  of  whatever  class,  who  desire 
to  ei^joy  the  benefits  of  even  a  partial  course  of 
classical  and  scientific  studies. 

The  value  of  the  Free  Academy  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  thoae  who  spend  two 
or  three  years  within  its  walls,  or  even  by  the 
uumber  of  those  who  complete  the  course  and 
graduate.  While  this  is  a  prominent  consider¬ 
ation  in  any  question  concerning  its  operations, 
its  results,  and  itsadvantgcs,  there  is  one  which 
affects  a  far  greater  number  than  can  be  assem¬ 
bled  within  its  class  rooms.  The  influence  of 
the  institution,  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
attainment  in  a  city  which  is  rapidly  reach¬ 
ing  a  population  of  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
cannot  be  measured.  The  examination  through 
which  the  Common  School  pupils  must  pass  to 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  Academy,  estab¬ 
lishes  not  only  a  higher  standard  than  pre¬ 
viously  existed,  but  it  demands  a  more  perfect 
acquaintance  with,  and  proficiency  in  the  study 
themselves.  To  secure  admission  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  is  consequently  an  aim  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  can  afford  to  devote  the  time  to  a  superior 
course  of  scientific  and  literary  culture.  It 
awakens  the  ambition  of  pupils  in  the  schools. 
It  stimulates  them  to  greater  exertions.  It 
incites  to  more  diligent  and  critical  acquisition, 
and  nerves  to  a  bolder  struggle.  This  ambition 
exercises  a  permanent  influence  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  thousands  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
hence,  even  in  these  cases  where  only  a  partial 
course  is  enjoyed,  the  results  are  great  and  last¬ 
ing. 

But  this  spirit  of  emulaticm  is  also  shared  by 
the  teachers.  There  is  an  honorable  rivalry 
among  them  as  to  which  school  shall  send  the 
the  largest  number  of  candidates,  and  of  those 
who  shall  pass  a  good  examination.  This  spirit 
does  not  exist  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable, 
but  it  exerts  a  great  influence  in  some  of  the 
schools.  The  teachers  in  these  schoois  set  before 
their  pupils  the  opportunities  and  privileges 
freely  offered  to  them,  and  by  careful  training 
and  preparatory  labors,  they  send  to  the  exami¬ 
ners  a  fine  body  of  candidates  every  year.  As 
soon  as  these  have  entered  the  Academy,  a  new 
promotion  of  pupils  throws  into  the  highest 
class  a  new  group  of  learners,  all  training  with 
special  reference  to  their  eligibilty  as  students 
in  the  Academy.  In  such  schools  the  purpose 
of  the  institution  is  best  developed.  It  is  not 
merely  to  itfford  the  advantages  of  the  College 
to  a  few,  but  to  distribute,  reflexively  and  pos¬ 
itively,  its  influence  for  the  elevation  of  the 
grade  of  instruction  and  attainment  throughout 
our  schools. 

Tbs  ezpenas  of  such  an  addition  to  onr  sys¬ 


tem  of  Common  School  instruction  is  trifling, 
compared  with  the  advantages  which  may  be 
reaped  fr'om  it,  and  the  Board  have  no  hesitancy 
in  commending  the  Free  Academy  to  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  cordial  support  of  their  successors  in 
office,  and  to  the  large  body  of  diligent  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  the  immediate  and  responsible 
task  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Board. 


Since  the  Academy  was  established,  1,163  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  admitted,  who  have,  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods,  been  subjected  to  its  instruc¬ 
tion  and  discipline.  Such  of  them  as  have  left, 
have  gone  forth  to  speak  its  praise,  and  to  look 
bock  to  it  with  gratitude  and  pride,  and  to  feel  it 
always  as  one  of  the  ties  that  binds  them  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  her  honor  and  prosperity. 
Had  it  done  nothing  but  educate  these,  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  money  it  has  cost.  But,  in 
addition  to  these  direct  results,  the  institution 
has  an  influence  which  reaches  down  through  all 
the  Grammar^hools,  and  affects  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  instruction.  The  pupils  of  nearly 


fifty  Grammar-Schools,  with  their  teachers,  have 
a  stimulus  and  prize  before  them  which  awakens 
interest  and  ambition,  both  humble  and  noble. 
Coming  from  these  schools,  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  intel¬ 
lectual  competition,  and  the  most  worthy,  whe¬ 
ther  of  high  or  lowly  birth,  is  he  who  wins  the 
honors  of  the  strife.  * 

The  Academy  deserves  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  public  ;  and  all  interested  in 
literary  institutions,  and  particularly  in  the 
great  scheme  of  public  instruction,  should  visit 
it,  witness  its  operations,  and  become  acquainted 
with  its  details. 


Valc*  of  a  Pound  of  thk  Finkst  Linfn 
Thread. — A  single  pound  of  flaxen  thread,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  finest  specimens  of  French  lace, 
is  valued  at  six  hundr^  dollars,  and  the  length 
of  the  thread  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  miles.  One  pound  of  this  thread  is  more 
valuable  than  two  pounds  of  gold. 


UNCUS  SAM'S  4TH  OF  JUIiY  ORATION. 

[Reported  exprecelv  tor  the  Uhird  SiATai  Masaxbii,  b« 
OUT  Mr  oorreepondeut,  XlNsm.] 

TwiS  moming— and  Ughtbr  the  loft  euauDer  breeie 
Danced  over  the  meadowi,  and  played  with  the  trcee; 
Freeh  Soweri  to  the  lunbeama  each  deUcate  cup. 

All  eparUing  with  dew,  lifted  gracefully  up. 

Fluhing  out  to  the  light  of  the  pure  aiure  eky, 

Hidit  beauty  and  gladneae,  the  atreamlets  went  by; 

While  birdc  in  the  foreet  rejoicingly  lang. 

Till  the  echoing  wUdi  with  the  melody  rang. 

Tet  thie  waa  not  all,  for  from  every  valo 
The  ehoute  of  rejoicing  were  home  on  the  gale  ; 

Every  city,  and  village,  and  rural  retreat. 

Every  highway  and  by-way,  and  eldewalk,  and  etreet. 
Were  thronging  with  people,  of  all  ranki  and  gradee. 

Tall  folke,  and  ehort  foAe,  old  women  and  maidi. 

Mammal  with  their  daughters,  prim  dauMi  and  young  girb, 
In  laces  and  ribbons,  and  holiday  curls. 

While  old  men,  and  young  men,  and  light-hearted  boys, 
Seemed  striving  to  see  which  should  make  the  most  noise. 
Midst  cannons  and  drums,  flute,  Addle  and  flts, 

No  mortal  e’er  heard  such  a  din  in  bis  Ufe— 

One  might  plainly  perceive  ’twas  no  trifling  occasion. 

To  call  from  all  quarters  this  strange  demoiutiatton. 

At  length,  all  together,  the  party  sat  down 
In  a  beautiful  grove  half  a  mile  out  of  town; 

The  drums  ceased  their  din,  and  the  Ife  and  the  flute 
By  the  side  of  their  masters  lay  quiet  and  mute— 

So  silent  was  all,  one  might  easily  hear 

The  sigh  of  the  breete  in  the  elm-branches  near. 

Then  the  President  rose,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow. 

Saying,  “  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— Honor  us  now 
With  your  careful  attention;  and  allow  me,  I  pray. 

To  announce '  Uncle  Sam  ’  as  your  speaker  to-day.” 

“  Uncle  Sam  ”  slowly  rose — took  his  quid  from  his  cheek 
Put  his  spectacles  on, and  made  ready  to  speak— 

“  Ma.  PammsiT,  Lidiis  and  GaNTLXUKN — We 
Are  a  very  great  people,  as  doubtless  you  see. 

Our  country  extends  from  the  east  to  the  west— 

Of  all  lands  under  heaven  our  own  is  the  besW- 
And  no  other  nation,  as  justly  as  we, 

Can  be  truthfully  titled  the  brave  and  the  free. 

”  Why,  sir  I  since  our  origin,  we  have  done  more 
Than  the  whole  world  together  accomplished  before. 

The  world,  sir.  appeared  to  be  scarcely  alive 
Till  the  glorious  dawn  of  the  year  Seventy-five. 

There  waa  never,  but  enoe,  in  the  hiat’ry  of  man, 

A  great  act  achieved  till  we  Yankees  began  ; 

And  that,  sir,  was  when,  by  kind  Providence  blest, 
Columbus  discovered  this  land  of  the  West. 

“  But  little  he  thought  that  a  nation  should  rise 
In  those  newly  found  regions,  the  world  to  turprive  ; 
Whose  wonderful  deeds  and  discoveries  vast 
Would  fairly  eclipse  everything  in  the  past. 

And  Uttle  thought  Britain — proud,  stately  old  dame — 
When,  with  letters  and  chains,  to  our  country  she  cam^ 
That  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  her  spunky  young  daughter. 
Would  soon  scourge  her  back  teber  home  o’er  the  water 
And,  much  as  she  hated  to,  make  her  declare 
That  thoooMn't  govern  <u,  young  as  we  were. 

“  I  was  never  a  boaster  ;  but,  sir,  I  must  say. 

That  I  think  we’ve  done  wonders  almost  in  our  day: 

Just  think  of  our  twice  whipping  England  completely — 
And  the  world  says  we  did  that  thing  iairly  and  neatly. 
Then  we’ve  twice  showed  the  Mexicans  what  we  could  dq 
And  I  think  we’ve  been  paid  for  it  cleverly,  too  ; 

For  we  forced  them  to  yield  ns  the  best  of  their  lands. 
And  near  half  their  dominion  fell  into  our  hands. 

‘‘Then,  we’ve  routed  the  Indians  out  of  aB  plaeea. 

And  have  nearly  effaced  of  their  works  the  last  traces — 
Made  their  line,  fSertile  hunting-grounds  wholly  our  own. 
And  all  that  opposed  are  now  scattered  and  gone. 

Yet  we  gave  them,  to  keep,  till  we  wanted  it  back. 

Of  deserts  and /oraft  a  beautiful  tract; 

And  they’ll  always  be  welcome  to  plow  it  and  seed  it, 

TiU  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we’re  likely  to  need  it; 
And  then,  I  presume,  ’twill  most  likely  be  best 
For  them  to  remove  a/ew  milet  farther  wwl. 

“Our  GeiMralsthe  greatest  of  beroes  have  been— 

No  nation  on  sarth  boasts  such  wonderful  men. 
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li  tiura  an  American  doea  not  remember 
The  florioiu  acU  of  the  tenth  of  September  f 
When  CoMJiooou  Pmar  met  England’s  prond  boat 
On  the  wares  of  Lake  Erie,  and  sUeneed  their  honatf 
Or  what  our  brare  ‘  Hkkobt  '  did  at  Oiieana  f 
Ah  I  ice  Tarnktu  know  well  what  true  brarer;  means. 

••  Whj,  sir,  jen  may  take  all  the  heroes  of  yor^- 
Seipios,  Cnars,  a  score— 

Or,  of  more  modem  timee  -tske  a  Nelson  and  Ney, 
Napoleon  and  Wellington,  brare  as  were  they — 

And  they’ll  bde,  as  the  stars  fade  away  from  the  sun, 
Eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  our  own  WASHINGTON  1 

“Well,  ter  years  we’re  gone  on,  growing  sriser  and  stronger, 
TUI  the  world  sees  our  equal  on  earth,  sir,  no  longer  I 
Whate’er  we’ro  attempted  we  alwaya  l>are  done. 

And  the  notion  of  Jailvn  with  us  is  unknown. 

lir.  President— leaUy,  1  don’t  mean  to  boast. 

But  look  at  our  oountry— just  see  what  a  host 
Of  cities  and  rillages  ererywhere  rise. 

And  all  the  result  of  ooa  rast  enterprise. 

Then  look  at  our  rirers,  aU  swarming  and  teeming 
With  big  boats  and  little  boats,  pulBng  and  steaming; 

And  then,  too,  in  passing,  I  may  as  weU  mention. 

That  steamboats  themselres  are  a  Pimkse  inaeiiNoa. 

n  Our  harbors,  too,  are  aH  birly  alire 
With  steamers  and  ressels  that  hourly  arrire  ; 

Erery  region  of  earth,  whether  ter  off  or  near. 

That  can  muster  a  sail,  wiU  be  sure  to  come  here ; 

And  every  poor  wretch,  who  fromtemine  would  flee. 

Ships  ksaiss/  and  kit  rtgt  tot  the  ‘land  of  the  free.' 

“  Then  there  are  our  railroads— I  say  it  with  prid^— 

I  presume  we  have  mere  than  the  whole  world  beside  ; 

And  we  make  them  ourselves,  sir,  and  pay  for  them  too ;  j 
We  Yankees  don’t  lounge  when  we’ve  something  to  do— 
But  we  roll  up  our  sleeves,  sir,  and  handle  the  spade  ^ 

With  a  hearty  good  will,  till  our  roads  are  all  made  j 

“  Why,  sir,  from  old  Maine  to  the  ‘  Father  of  floods,’ 
Through  valleys  and  marshes,  o’er  streams  and  through 
woods. 

The  snort  of  our  stout  Iron  Horse  may  be  heard. 

As  he  dashes  along  with  the  speed  of  a  bird. 

And  to  teU  yon  the  truth,  before  many  a  year. 

The  Pacifle  alone  will  arrest  his  career. 

We  ate  bound  to  go  on,  be  it  teir  or  foul  weather. 

Till  we  link  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifle  together  I 

“Then  think  of  our  mineral  resources  too— 

We  can  never  exhaust  them,  whatever  we  do. 

We  have  got  enough  coal,  sir,  kept  safely  in  store, 

To  last  us  forever,  and  proboUy  more  ; 

Our  toad  is  ezhaustless — Galena  alone 
Would  amply  supply  the  whole  Temperate  Zone. 

We  have  Iron  to  equal  our  utmost  desires, 

For  the  making  of  railroads  and  telegraph  wires. 

And  for  all  other  uses  besides  that  there  are. 

And  still  have  a  plenty  remaining  to  spate. 

We’ve  Copper  enough,  sir— please  pardon  the  flgur^— 

To  make  boilers  as  big  as  Lake  &ie,  or  bigger — 

And,  though  you  may  smile,  my  opinion  is  strong. 

That  we  skoB  require  Uem  atlaiye  b^ort  long. 

“And  then,  sir,  the  credit  is  all  due  to  ns 
Of  making  the  lightning  subservient  to  use. 

Bad  it  not  been  for  Franklin,  who  opened  the  way 
To  these  mighty  discoveries,  the  world,  sir,  to.day 
Might  have  been  just  as  foggy  as  ever  it  was 
About  Qectricity’s  wonderful  laws. 

“We  avail  ourselves,  too,  of  all  valuable  labors. 

And  of  all  new  discoveries  made  by  our  neighbors— 

And  ere  they  suspect  that  they  scarcely  are  known. 

Some  Yankee  inventor  has  made  them  his  own — 
Improved  to  his  liking,  and  set  them  in  motion. 

Ere  they’re  teirly  complete  t’other  side  of  the  ocean. 

“  I  don’t  boojt  of  all  this,  air,  but  who  doesn’t  know 
That  the  world  unto  us  the  whole  honor  doea  owe 
Of  setting  the  telegraph  wires  in  motion  f — 

And  we’re  going  to  send  them,  sir,  ttraigU  tkro’  tte  ocean.' 
When  we  first  talked  about  It,  old  croakers  exclaimed 
That  the  IkougU  was  enough  to  make  some  folks  ashamed ; 
And  hundreds  said,  wisely,  we  never  could  do  it — 

But  the  thing  eonld  be  doiie,  and  we  very  well  knew  it ; 
And  now  we’vn  our  charter,  and  the  work  is  progrsssing. 
And  will  soon  bs  all  dons,  sir,  with  Providence’  bleaaing. 


“  There's  one  thought,  however,  connected  with  this. 
Which  acts  as  a  damper  somewhat  to  our  blisa. 

We  always  supposed  that  no  time  would  be  taken 
For  the  news  to  pass  over — bht  we  were  mistaken. 

It  has  lately  been  proved — and,  I  think,  pretty  clearly — 
That  the  time  can’t  be  less  than  a  sseomi,  sir,  ncar^ ; 

And  that’s  a  good  while  to  be  waiting,  you  know, 

For  folks  who  have  got  so  much  business  to  do. 

“  We’rs  a  learned  jwqris,  too— there  is  no  other  nation 
Doesas  much  as  we  do  to  promote  Edneation, 

Young  people  are  wiser  at  twelve  years  old  now 
Than  folks  were  at  sixty  a  few  yearsago. 

A  three  ysori  old  pent  can  read,  whistle,  and  sing ; 

At  five,  smoke  cigars,  andall  that  sort  of  thing ; 

Bead  novels  at  six,  and  talk  gravely  of  marriage ; 

At  eight,  take  the  ladies  to  ride  in  the  carriage  ; 

At  ten,  having  climbed  to  the  height  of  all  knowledge, 
Receive  his  diploma  and  honors  atcoUege; 

At  twelve,  can  elope,  wedacharmlng young  wife, 

And  very  soon  after  be  ssttled/or  li/k. 

“  n>en  in  literature— where’s  there  a  people  can  boast 
like  ns  of  their  authors— so  mighty  a  host  f 
Not  ths  frogs  that  assembled  at  Moses’  command 
Could  outnumber  the  Poan  we  have  in  our  lan^- 
Not  mere  rhymers  and  serilUeri,  who  write  but  for  flune, 
But  those  who  a  hsphinsptraiun  may  claim — 

Who  e’en  to  the  top  of  Parnassus  will  climb, 

And  rival  old  Homer  and  Milton  in  time. 

“Our  Novelists,  too,  only  think  what  a  number  I 
I  wonder  if  aver  they  eat,  drink  or  slumber  ; 

One  would  think  they  should  work  with  incessant  dispatch 
To  turn  out  of  novels  so  mighty  a  batch. 

And  all  Jlnt-raU  Ime  tioriei,  written  with  taste— 

Not  a  word  or  a  syllable  ever  misplaced — 

And  each  nicely  covered  with  beatiU/til  gdloto, 

Ifoough  to  bewitch  any  sensible  fellow  1 

“  There’s  another  great  movement  jnst  now  going  on. 
And  I  deem  it  important  that  this  should  be  known. 

You  all  are  aware  how  the  ladies  have  been 
Oppressed  and  controlled  by  tyrannical  men  ; 

But  now,  like  true  Yankees,  they’re  rising  in  might, 

And  nobly  contending  for  woman’s  true  right. 

“And  it’s  proper  they  should — they’re  AmeTieans,/ree, 
Independent,  and  equal,  as  justly  as  we  I 
And  when  they  aspire  to  some  glorious  deed. 

We  should  pull  off  our  hats,  and  say,  blandly,  'proceed.’ 

I  know  no  good  reason  why  they  sbonld  not  stand 
As  high  as  the  men,  in  their  own  native  land — 

Be  Lawyers,  or  Doctors,  or  long-teced  Divines, 

Or  Leaden  Ami'i'i,  should  that  suit  their  minds. 

“The  teet  of  it  it,  they  teiO  have  their  own  way. 

Let  us  grumble,  and  fret,  and  complain  as  we  may. 

If  they  say  they  will  vote  at  elections,  ttey  will. 

And  we  may  as  well  just  be  calm  and  keep  still. 

For  our  long,  prosy  sermons  will  do  us  no  good  ; 

They  will  have  their  just  Rionis,  and  it’s  right  that  they 
should. 

“And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say. 

That  though  ours  is  a  glorious  position  to-day, 

Yet  we  have  stiU  loftier  projqpts  in  view, 

Which  none  but  true  Yankees  could  e’er  carry  through. 

“  First  of  an,  our  Kepnblic,  free,  honored,  and  blest, 
must  extend  o’er  the  whole  of  this  far-spreading  west. 
We  must  drive  from  our  Continent  aU  foreign  powers ; 
Make  the  British  Possessions  and  Mexico  onrs  ; 

Get  Cuba  away  from  old  covetous  Spain  ; 

And  her  teir  sister  isles  we  must  likewise  obtain. 

“  Then  there’s  South  America— She  too,  must  be 
Annexed  to  this  country.  And  now  let  me  see 
There’s  Central  America,  we  can’t  do  without  it ; 

And  the  Pacifle  Islands,  while  we  are  about  it, 

I  guess  we’n  secure.  And  I  think  a  good  plan 
Is  to  take  in  old  diina,  and  also  Japan. 

For  if  once  these  two  countries  acknowledge  our  sway. 

All  Asia  will  doubtless  go  with  them  some  day. 

As  for  Africa — ^why,  we  already  have  got  her 
AH/atrly  diipoted  of  tkU  tide  of  the  water— 

So  that  now  there  is  nothing  but  Europe  remaining, 

Tbat  we  need  to  care  very  much  about  gaining. 

Butlguess  we’ll  not  meddle  with  her  right  away, 

For  tm’re  certain  to  havt  her  at  no  distant  day. 


**  Thus,  certain  of  ruling  all  nations  ere  long— 
Secure  in  the  present,  united  and  strong — 

We  will  hope  that  our  country  forever  may  be 
■TV  land  of  tkebraee,  aadlkeheone  of  Hot  fret.’" 
AuMn,  Mna.,  Jutg  t,  Iflflfi. 


[Tn  following  lines  from  an  ananymans  corraspandeat 
exhibit  soma  Jtre,  though  they  oeeasionally  hmk  Jbridk 
The  writer  ie,  perhaps,  a  little  too  hard  npoa  old  “At- 
bion,’’  but  neverthelees  be  shsdl  have  a  bearii^.] 

SK  VAs'roPOIi. 

Skvasicroal  defiant  work  of  death! 

Erected  by  the  slavioh  Coseaek’s  band. 

Must  Britain’s  sun  before  thy  fortnss  set, 

And  beam  no  more  npon  her  iiwii*!*  stmndf 
Shall  orphans  shudder  at  thy  uttered  name, 

And  Europe  near  her  sable  cloak  of  woe. 

Till  thou  ahalt  frdl  to  save  tbs  martial 
Of  one  irim  has  been  Freedom’s  deadly  foet 
Must  (Siristiaa  blood  be  shed  in  this  foul  week. 

To  shield  the  idle  and  voluptuous  Tuikt 

Alas  I  what  means  this  carnage,  bfood,  and  shrill 
This  incarnation  of  a  plural  death  I — 

But  slaves  endeavoring  to  prolong  the  life 
Of  AlUon,  while  she  dmws  a  dying  breath  I 
Her  ill-starr’d  empire  round  the  Indian 
And  Turkey’s  freedom  in  voluptnona  strife:, 

Are  aU  this  hateful  wartere  is  to  gain. 

With  such  a  sad  expenditure  of  life  1 
Let  Ireland,  Hungary,  Italy,  attest 
That  Freedom  has  no  place  in  England’s  breast. 

The  prond  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Gaul, 

Whose  legions  once  for  Freedom’s  progrem  stood. 
Must  seal — with  Britain’s  Gueen — his  Uncle’s  tell. 
When  he  should  wash  away  that  stain  in  blood  I 
I  Thou  dwarf  of  Herculean  origin  I 

Has  ocean  covered  St  Helena’s  shore. 

That  she  who  Gaul’s  eternal  foe  has  been. 

Must  win  her  laurels  by  thy  subjects’  goref 
But,  weak  and  base  one  I  the  assassin’s  hour 
Hay  give  the  Boman  premium  to  such  power. 

The  mighty  Eagle  of  Jshonor’d  Francs 
Has  now  descended  from  her  lofty  flight. 

And  with  the  British  Lion  must  advance. 

To  lead  her  worshippers  to  and  blight 

No  bitter  memory  of  Waterloo 
Dare  live  within  the  Gaul’s  avenging  breast ; 

His  patriot  pride,  though  veiled  to  Britain’s  view. 

But  rieeps  within  a  transitory  rest; 

And  soon  shall  wake,  in  vengeance,  to  recall 
The  fliat  Napoleon’s  defeat  and  faB. 

What  though  the  Russiaa  Bear  ths  harem  guard. 
And  wake,  by  growling,  its  nnhallow’d  reatf 
It  were  a  more  appropriate  reward 
Than  AMon’s  lion  guarding  Allah’s  blem’d. 

That  offspring  of  obscenity  and  blood. 

The  blot  of  years,  and  man’s  eternal  shame, 

Shan  tell  before  the  warriors  who  have  stood 
Unflinchingly  through  deadly  fire  and  flame. 

Then  harem,  mosque,  and  Turkey’s  land  shall  be 
The  home  of  Freedom  and  MctaBty.  n.  a  o’*. 

Niw  Yook,  Jodjf  13,  Iflflfl. 

DfiFiNTnoN  or  Sebastofoi. — Sebutopol  hna 
been  a  household  word  in  all  Christendom  for 
nearly  a  year  past ;  but  probably  very  few  who 
have  repeated  it  so  often,  have  any  idea  that 
the  word  itself  had  any  classical  signification. 
A  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  joomals  says : — 

I  wonid  inform  such  of  the  public  as  do 
not  know  it  already,  that  there  was  former¬ 
ly  a  Roman  Emperor  called  Augustus,  which, 
being  made  Greek,  becomes  Sdwtot,  both  sig- 
ni^ng  venerable  or  worshipfol ;  that  tbs 
Greek  for  'city’  is  poU*,  and  that  SAailioooUt, 
or  SAoBtopol,  a  word  compounded  of  tnese, 
means  the  City  of  Augustus,  analogous  to 
which  are  the  compounds  Constantinople  (City 
of  Constantine),  Adrianople  (City  of  Adrian), 
etc.  Several  cities  were  called  after  Augustus ; 
one  in  Cilicia,  and  another  in  Judea,  were  botl^ 
called  /Sleioifa.  London  was  called  Attgueta  after 
him.  But  few  would  recognise  in  the  modem 
Smragma  the  ancient  name  of  Omar  Aagmla. 
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VESmiTS  AND  ITS  IiATB  ERUPTION. 

Man  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  globe 
about  six  thousand  years ;  and  yet  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  internal  structure  can  scarely  be 
said  to  be  skin-deep.  The  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  about  eight  thousand  miles ;  but  man 
has  been  able  to  send  his  plummet  down  into 
the  ocean  only  nine  or  ten  miles,  whilst  in  the 
solid  earth,  he  has  scarcely  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  a  single  mile.  The  fly  that  crawls 
over  the  rough  skin  of  an  orange,  knows  com¬ 
paratively  more  of  the  internal  condition  of 
the  orange,  than  man  does  of  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  earth.  For  thousands  of  years, 
the  question  has  been  mooted,  whether  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  earth  is  solid,  or  a  molten,  liquid, 
burning  mass  ;  and  the  question  is  no  nearer 
being  settled  now  than  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

In  descending  into  some  mines,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  been  found  to  increase  at  a  regular 
rate,  which,  at  a  few  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
would  be  sufficient  to  melt  all  substances  which 
are  found  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  And  this 
has  been  regarded  by  some  as  conclusive  proof 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  earth,  except  the 
crust,  is  glowing  with  intense  heat.  But  this 
argument  seems  to  be  refuted  by  the  condition 
of  the  ocean,  which  shows  no  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature,  as  we  descend  into  its  depths — but 
rather  the  contrary.  According  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  law  of  increasing  temperature,  as  we 
descend  into  the  earth,  there  should  be  sufficient 
heat  at  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  surface, 
not  only  to  set  the  ocean  a  boiling,  but  to  evap¬ 
orate  the  whole  mass  of  waters  at  once.  But 
man,  with  his  sounding  apparatus,  has  felt  of 
the  water  at  that  depth,  and  found  it  “  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber.”  What,  then,  are  volcanoes, 
or  burning  mountains!  Are  they  the  chimnies 
or  safety-valves  to  let  off  the  surplus  smoke 
and  steam  from  these  internal  fires,  to  keep 
mother  earth  from  bursting  her  boiler?  Or 
shall  we  adopt  the  idea  of  some  of  the  old  phi¬ 
losophers,  that  the  earth  is  a  huge  living  ani¬ 
mal?  Then  we  might  regard  volcanoes  and 
burning  mountains  as  inflammatory  pimples, 
festering  sores,  boils,  cutaneous  eruptions,  by 
which  the  crude  humors  of  the  great  body  are 
thrown  off,  and  the  health  of  the  animal  pre¬ 
served.  But  the  doctors  disagree,  and  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  decide. 

We  confess,  however,  to  rather  a  liking  for 
the  theory  that  the  earth  is  an  animal,  trotting 
through  space,  tua  tpartt.  It  gives  ns  an  idea 
that  we  are  all  having  a  fine  ride  on  a  sort  of 
horseback — that  we  take  an  airing,  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  by  a  ride  of  some  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rolling 
over  that  we  get  every  day  and  night.  We  feel, 
too,  that  we  have  backed  a  safe  animal,  sure¬ 
footed,  and  of  wonderful  sagacity;  one  that 
never  stumbles,  but  that  knows  his  track  and 
keeps  it  better  than  any  circus  horse  in  the  best 
regulated  amphitheatre. 

Bnt  it  was  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to 
describe  this  noble  animal,  or  his  feats  of 
strength  and  agility,  but  simply  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  of  his  cutaneous  intommatwy  pim¬ 


ples  ;  and  old  sore  that  has  lately  broken  out 
and  been  running  again. 

Vesuvius  has  a  greater  historical  celebrity, 
probably,  than  any  other  volcano  on  the  globe. 
It  is  a  mountain  rising  about  three  thousand 
and  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  situated  about  six  miles  south-east  of 
Naples,  in  Italy.  This  mountain  is  described 
by  the  ancients,  as  being  exceedingly  fertile 
around  the  base,  but  very  barren  towards  the 
summit  Its  volcanic  character  was  known  in 
very  remote  antiquity.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  it 
showed  signs  of  having  been  formerly  in  great 
activity,  bnt  was  then  quiet,  and  that  author 
concluded  the  mountain  had  burnt  itself  out, 
and  was  extinguished  for  want  of  fuel.  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus  also  describes  it  as  being  in  a  quiet 
state  in  his  time,  but  as  having  the  appearance 
that  it  had  been  on  fire  at  some  remote  period. 

The  first  great  eruption  of  this  volcano  on 
record,  was  that  which  occurred  on  the  24th  of 
August,  A.  D.  79,  when  the  towns  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabie,  were  buried  under 
terrible  showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  stones, 
and  destroyed  and  lost  to  the  world.  After 
sixteen  hundred  years  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
were  accidentally  discovered,  by  digging  a 
well.  And  some  years  afterward,  Pompeii  was 
also  discovered.  The  remains  of  these  towns 
have  since  been  disinterred  and  explored  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Herculaneum  was  buried 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  This  thickness  was  supposed  to  have 
accumulated  firom  several  different  eruptions  of 
of  the  mountain.  Pompeii  was  lying  only  about 
a  dozen  feet  below  the  surface. 

It  was  at  this  great  eruption,  which  buried 
Herculaneum,  that  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the 
coast  of  Campania  at  the  time,  and  landed  to 
have  a  nearer  and  better  view  of  this  grand 
and  exciting  phenomenon,  and  also  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  the  inhabitants,  who  might  wish 
to  find  shelter  in  his  fleet.  As  he  approached 
too  near  the  mountain,  he  was  suffocated  by 
the  sulphurous  vapor.  After  this  eruption, 
Vesuvius  continued  a  burning  mountain,  with 
occasional  eruptions,  for  about  a  thousand 
years.  Then  the  mountain  had  rest  ag^in,  and 
the  fires  seemed  to  be  nearly  extinct  for  about 
four  hundred  years — that  is,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  severe  eruption  occurred  in  1506, 
and  since  then  the  volcano  has  been  active,  at 
frequent  intervals,  till  the  present  time.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  eruptions  known  for  some 
years  past,  has  occurred  the  present  season. 
An  interesting  and  g^phic  account  of  the 
scene  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  “  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  News,”  which  we  copy  as  follows : — 

Naplbi,  Saturday,  May  6,  1855. 

Having  purchased  our  torches  at  Resina,  we 
turned  out  of  the  high  road  into  the  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  and  heavy  route  which  begins  the 
ascent  It  is  formed  of  loose  volcanic  dust  and 
pulverized  lava ;  and  hard  work  it  is  indeed 
for  the  weary  horses  to  get  along.  Ours  acted 
most  prudently,  by  refusing  to  advance,  so 
that,  dismounting,  we  took  to  our  legs.  A 
woman  might  have  gone  up  alone,  so  dense 
were  the  crowds  either  coming  or  going ;  for 
be  it  known  that,  apart  from  curiosity,  many 
felt  not  a  little  relief  »t  the  eruption,  as  though 


it  had  saved  them  from  the  disasters  of  an 
earthquake,  and  were  full,  therefore,  of  joyons- 
ness.  As  we  got  close  under  the  mountain,  we 
experienced  something  like  disappointment,  for 
the  elevation  on  which  the  Hermitage  stands 
hid  from  our  view  the  fire  and  smoke  and  the 
streams  of  lava  which,  even  from  Naples,  form¬ 
ed  so  magnificent  a  spectacle.  As  we  got  high¬ 
er  and  higher,  the  glare  of  light  reflected  on 
the  sky  became  visible,  and  by  the  time  we  got 
to  the  Hermitage,  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
began  to  open  upon  us.  Pushing  on  from  this 
point  through  cicerones  and  donkeys,  horses, 
carriages,  and  Christians,  as  bipeds  are  styled 
in  Naples,  we  traversed  for  some-  distance  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  cone,  when,  turning 
sharp  off  to  the  left,  we  arrived  at  a  point  on 
the  stream  of  lava,  where  it  forms  a  cascade. 
This  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
its  source ;  and  here  a  vast  crowd  was  assem¬ 
bled,  as  though  it  afforded  the  grandest  colyo 
d’oecAio.  To  tell  the  truth,  your  correspondent 
labors  to  write  coolly,  for  such  was  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  scene,  that  were  one  to  trust  too 
much  to  his  feelings,  he  would  be  hurried  into 
what  might  appear  exaggeration. 

The  lava  on  which  we  stood  was  yesterday  a 
boiling,  moving  stream  ;  it  was  still  hot  to  our 
feet,  and  taking  up  the  loose  pieces  of  coke, 
the  glowing  fire  was  clearly  perceptible  be¬ 
neath  ;  we  lit  our  cigars  at  it,  and  played  all 
kinds  of  practical  jokes;  and,  jumping  over 
the  fiery  fissures,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed 
of  moving  lava.  Imagine  thousands  of  tons 
of  coke  carted  out  together,  and  rolling  mass 
over  mass,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
noise — not  that  it  was  loud,  but  that  a  wide¬ 
spread,  incessant  sh — sh — sh — sh,  like  water 
over  pebbles.  When  a  great  accumulation  of 
materials  had  been  formed  at  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  the  outer  blackened  crust  broke  up, 
and,  rolling  over  into  the  abyss  below,  bounded 
from  rock  to  rock  down  among  the  chestnut 
trees,  which  writhed  and  flamed  up,  and  then 
fell  over.  The  immense  body  of  heat  and  light 
which  then  burst  forth  nearly  scorched  and 
blinded  us,  and  instinctively  we  held  up  our 
hands  to  ward  it  off.  The  breadth  of  the  stream 
in  this  direction  is  100  palms,  says  the  “  Neapoli¬ 
tan  Journal ;”  from  my  observation,  I  should 
say,  near  200  palms.  Of  course,  all  calcula¬ 
tion  must  be  mere  guess  work,  as  who  can 
measure  a  fiery  flood? 

I  never  witnessed  sneh  mighty  results  of 
power  apparently  so  unconnected  with  any 
cause.  It  produced  the  same  impression  upon 
me  that  the  Toledo  or  Strand  might  do,  were 
either  to  take  it  into  its  head  to  walk.  There 
was  a  solid  plain  which  we  might  have  crossed 
some  eight  and  forty  hours  before,  now  going 
full  drive  over  a  precipice  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet  deep,  and  then  stealing  onward,  as  it  now 
is,  through  chestnut  groves,  and  vineyards,  and 
villages,  and  threatening  places  of  some  con¬ 
sideration.  Above  the  precipice,  the  stream^ 
or  rather  two  streams,  which  are  united  at  the 
cataract — flows  through  a  plain  in  a  serpentine 
form,  and  following  back  its  course,  we  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  cone. 

Half  way  up,  we  came  upon  the  first  of  seven 
mouths,  all  of  which  throw  out  either  lava  or 
stones,  or  both.  Those  which  threw  ont  lava 
bubbled  and  gargled  over,  while  those  which 
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made  a  greater  effort  and  threw  oat  stonee, 
kept  up  an  inceaeant  noise,  as  that  of  a  distant 
heavy  cannonade.  What  a  foreground  was 
this  t  Behind  these  in  the  distance,  the  back¬ 
ground  was  formed  of  heavy  masses  of  lurid 
clouds,  showing  off  by  a  strong  contrast  the 
vivid  flames  in  flroni  The  lava  flowed  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  waves  of  Are,  and 
rolling  through  the  valley  we  had  just  passed, 
precipitated  itself  into  the  gulf  above  which 
we  stood  at  first  Of  coarse,  we  ladled  up 
some  liquid  lava  and  fixed  some  coppers  in  it, 
and  then  were  glad  to  move  off.  The  wind  oc¬ 
casionally  shifted,  and  with  it  that  curtain  of 
lurid  clouds.  Our  guide  warned  us  to  be  off, 
on  penalty  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Pliny,  a  con¬ 
summation  earnestly  to  be  avoided,  we  thought, 
however  great  our  respect  for  the  old  Roman. 
Since  that  evening,  the  seven  mouths  have  all 
resolved  themselves  into  one.  The  lava  still 
continues  to  pour  down  the  mountain  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  San  Sebastanio,  Pollena,  and  Massa 
di  Somme,  being  the  same  direction  it  took  in 
1822.  It  has  already  occupied  the  bed  of  a 
river,  destroyed  much  plantation,  and  is  threat¬ 
ening  still  greater  iqjury.  The  Marchese  St 
Angelo,  who  has  property  in  that  direction,  has 
been  removing  his  furniture  from  his  villa  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  In  short,  this  erup¬ 
tion,  though  not  BO  effective  a  spectacle  at  a 
distance  as  the  last,  is  far  more  imposing  when 
viewed  close,  and  threatens  to  be  more  destruc¬ 
tive.  _ 

Mapui,  Thnndajr,  Haj  10, 1866. 

.The  lava  has  now  advanced  ten  miles  from 
its  source,  and  is  doing  terrible  damage.  I 
have  before  me  the  report  of  Gozzolino  as  to 
the  latest  changes  which  have  taken  place 
about  the  cone.  Just  at  the  base  of  it,  a  lake 
of  fire  has  been  formed,  which  looks  like  a  red 
sea  in  an  undulatory  state.  In  the  very  center 
of  this  has  opened  another  crater,  which  is 
throwing  out  red  hot  stonea  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  the  crater  at  the  very  summit  fired, 
as  it  were,  two  heavy  cannonades ;  and  after 
sending  forth  lightning,  flames  and  stones, 
broke  up  altogether.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cone,  ten  craters  have  been  formed,  and  from 
these  the  lava  pours  forth  like  a  river,  and  runs 
on  the  side  of  the  Cavallo  as  far  as  the  Mina- 
tore.  Here  four  other  craters  have  been  form¬ 
ed,  which  throw  up  bitumen  in  the  manner  of 
pyramids,  and  resemble  gigantic  exhibitions  of 
fireworks.  The  whole  of  the  summit  of  the 
crater  is  therefore  like  a  sponge,  and  must  ine¬ 
vitably  fall  in.  The  thin  crust  trembles  under 
your  feet.  T  on  may  see  the  stones  dance  with 
the  tremulous  movement ;  the  part  immediately 
round  the  crater  looks  like  the  sides  of  a  heat¬ 
ed  copper  boiler. 

Such  is  a  true  statement  of  what  is  going  on 
on  the  summit.  There  are  reports  of  an  open¬ 
ing  toward  Pompeii,  which  is  not  unlikely,  and 
of  another  toward  Resina,  but  I  have  not  been 
up  for  some  days,  as  the  danger  is  now  very 
great.  Before  I  write  again,  I  shall  make  the 
attempt.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  scene  of  the 
most  stirring  interest  after  an  interval  of  two 
daya  The  whole  length  of  this  usually  quiet 
road  was  like  a  fair,  and  such  was  the  throng 
of  carriages  which  were  moving  on  in  three 
lines  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  ever  arrived 
pt  Qor  desUnation.  As  we  approached  the  men¬ 


aced  neighborhood,  the  inhabitants  were  re¬ 
moving  their  goods,  and  on  a  bridge  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  township  of  Cercolo 
(through  which  in  the  winter  time  thunders 
down  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  one  of 
those  mountain  rivers  so  well  known  in  Italy) 
stood  a  company  of  sappers.  Creeping  under 
the  solid  handsome  bridge  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  went  up  in  face  of  the  lava,  which  was 
now  coming  rapidly  down.  Here,  again,  were 
sappers,  raising  mounds  on  either  side  to 
divert  the  ruin  from  some  private  grounds  and 
keep  the  lava  in  one  straight  course.  The 
smoke  which  rose  over  the  heads  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  told  us  we  were  close  on  the  spot ;  and 
climbing  up  the  bank  and  walking  along  the 
top,  we  looked  down  on  this  mighty  mass  of 
fire.  How  changed  the  neighborhood  in  two 
daysl  Where  I  walked  on  Sunday  night  was 
now  a  sea  of  fire.  The  side  road  by  which  I 
had  come  down  into  the  main  stream  from  Pol¬ 
lena  and  Massa  di  Somme  was  now  full  of 
blackened  coke.  The  houses  on  the  borders  of 
the  village  had  fallen — in  one,  thirty  poor  peo¬ 
ple  lived ;  a  small  chapel  was  swallowed  up,  a 
gentleman’s  villa,  and  a  sad  extent  of  vine¬ 
yard  and  garden  ground.  On  the  other  side  of  i 
the  great  lava  bed,  another  stream  was  branch- 1 
ing  off  to  San  Sebastanio.  We  had  hoped  to 
cross  it,  and  ascend  to  the  cascades  again — 
but  it  was  no  longer  possible  ;  for,  as  one  says, 
speaking  of  a  marshy  country  in  the  winter, 
the  lava  was  out.  The  fire  here  had  begun  to 
enter  the  burial  ground  of  the  little  town,  but 
was  diverted  from  its  coarse  by  a  wall.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream  were  the  King  and 
all  the  royal  family.  The  banks  on  either  side 
were  thronged  with  curious  and  anxious  multi¬ 
tudes,  whose  faces  were  lighted  up  with  the 
blaze  of  hundreds  of  torches,  and  with  the 
more  resplendent  flame  of  the  rapidly  descend¬ 
ing  lava.  Since  the  morning  it  had  moved  a 
mile.  It  was  like  avast  river  of  glowing  coke. 
As  it  moved  on,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lumps 
rolled  and  tumbled  one  over  the  other,  crack¬ 
ling  and  grinding  and  grating ;  and  when  from 
the  very  face  of  it  a  large  lump  fell  off,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  was  that  of  an  iron  furnace  when  the 
iron  is  being  drawn.  To  make  the  resemblance 
more  complete,  at  such  times  men  darted  for¬ 
ward  with  long  poles  taken  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  vineyards,  and  palled  out  great  masses  of 
lava,  in  which  they  imbedded  money  for  sale. 
What  struck  me  at  first,  and  still  strikes  me,  as 
the  most  mi^estic  feature  iu  the  whole  scene,  is 
the  slow,  silent,  irresistible  motion  pf  that  fiery 
flood.  Active,  almighty  power,  without  an 
effort}  Sweeping  everything  before  it,  over¬ 
coming  every  obstacle,  growing  up  against  in¬ 
tervening  walls  or  houses,  and  devouring  them 
bodily,  and  then  marching  on  in  the  same  si¬ 
lent,  unrelenting,  irresistible  manner  as  before. 
There  was  a  spot  beneath  my  feet  where  a  wall 
of  mason  work  had  been  built  to  break  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  winter  floods ;  to  this  spot  all  eyes 
were  directed.  The  fiery  river  would  fall  over 
it  in  an  hour ;  as  yet  it  was  distant  from  it 
seventy  yards,  perhaps,  Gradually  it  rose  in 
height  and  swelled  out  in  vast  proportions,  and 
then  vast  masses  fell  off  and  rolled  forward  ; 
then  it  swelled  again  as  fresh  matter  came 
pressing  down  behind,  and  so  it  broke,  and  on 

it  rolled  again  and  again,  till  it  arrived  ihe 


very  edge.  There  was  a  general  buzz  and 
murmerof  voices.*  The  royal  family  stood  op- 
posite  to  me,  intermingled  with  the  crowd, 
looking  on  with  intense  anxiety. 

At  last  it  broke,  not  hurriedly,  still  with  a 
certain  show  of  majesty.  At  first,  a  few  small 
lumps  fell  down ;  then  poured  over  a  pure  li¬ 
quid  of  metal,  like  thick  treacle,  clinging  some¬ 
times  mass  to  mass  from  its  glutinous  charac- 
acter,  and  last  of  all  tumbled  over  gigantic 
lumps  of  scoriae.  Then  on  it  moved  once  more 
in  its  silent,  regular  coarse,  swelling  up  and 
spreading  over  the  vineyards  on  either  side; 
and  now  there  was  a  rush  for  the  road  whicb 
traverses  this  lava  bed.  Houses  and  the  bridge 
bordered  the  road,  the  carriages  had  all  been 
ordered  off,  and  the  bridge  was  being  broken 
down — we  were  cut  off  completely.  The  sen¬ 
tinels  would  not  let  us  pass,  and  struck  us  and 
drove  us  back ;  but  we  forced  our  way,  and 
then  found  too  surely  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  on.  The  bridge  was  half  demolished,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  torches  we  could  see  the 
soldiers  above  working  with  the  pick  and  ax. 
We  had,  therefore,  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
making  a  long  circuit  through  the  open  country 
and  over  walls,  came  round  to  the  top  of  the 
bridge.  “  Run,”  said  the  sentinels,  “  or  yoa 
will  be  too  late.”  We  crossed  the  narrow  para¬ 
pet  which  was  still  remaining,  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  down  went  the  whole  fabric.  In  this  way, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  lava  may  be  diverted  from 
the  townships  of  St.  Sebastiano,  Massa  di 
Somme  and  Pollena,  which  stand  on  either  side, 
and  have  as  yet  only  suffered  partially.  Cer¬ 
colo,  through  which,  however,  the  stream  ia 
rolling,  will  be  sacrificed.  The  expectation  is, 
that  the  lava,  should  the  eruption  continue, 
will  flow  down  to  the  Ponte  Maddaloni  and  into 
the  sea.  So  grand  and  so  destructive  an  erup¬ 
tion  has  not  been  known  for  many  years,  and 
even  now  we  cannot  tell  how  or  when  it  will 
terminate.  The  mountain  is  literally  seamed 
with  lava,  and  many  fear  a  violent  explosion; 
as  the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

- - 

FARMER’S  CLUB. 

In  a  magazine  for  the  people,  what  snbjecC 
can  be  more  appropriate  or  more  interesting^ 
than  agriculture!  Agriculture  is  the  great 
business  of  man ;  for  when  he  was  placed  on 
the  earth,  he  was  commanded  to  "  subdue  and 
replenish”  it.  Ajid  if  he  would  give  moro 
heed  throughout  the  world  to  that  great  and 
primitive  command,  the  race  would  undoubtedly 
be  far  happier,  more  pure  and  virtuous,  and 
make  better  progress  in  all  desirable  improve¬ 
ments.  Then  would  nations  spontaneously 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Then  the  science 
of  agriculture  would,  as  it  should,  take  the 
lead  of  all  seiences ;  and  the  earth,  everywhere 
touched  by  the  magic  power  of  chemical  sci-r 
ence,  would  supply  all  the  wants  of  man,  while 
requiring  of  him  but  very  little  labor.  It  was 
Jefihrson,  if  we  remember  right,  who  said,  if 
God  ever  had  a  chosen  people  on  earth,  it  hi 
the  farmers.  If,  therefore,  we  devote  moro 
attention  hereafter  than  we  have  heretofore,  in 
this  magazine,  to  agriculture  and  to  farmers, 
we  beg  the  exquisite  dandy,  in  kids  and  tights, 
or  the  anab  who  considers  labor  too  degrading 
fof  a  gentiemai^~^yr9  raspectfiilly  beg  him,  w« 
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Mjr,  not  to  turn  up  hia  noM  at  the  diacuReion 
of  auck  ungentlemanly  mattera. 

“  Whan  Ariam  daW’d  aad  Eaa  apAii, 

Whara  wm  tbra  tba  Kaotlamao  f" 

The  American  Inatitute,  of  New  York,  haa 
had,  for  many  years,  a  branch  organieation 
styled  the  “  Farmers'  Club  of  the  American 
Institute.”  The  Club  holds  regular  meetings 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  in  Broadway, 
every  Tuesday,  at  noon,  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  and  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesday  of  the  month  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  meetings  are  open  to  the  public ; 
all  are  invited  to  attend,  and  sometimes  farmers 
and  men  of  science  come  a  long  distance  to 
give  and  receive  useful  information  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  that  are  brought  up  for  discussion 
before  the  Club ;  for  the  sulyects  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  agriculture,  but  embrace  inventions, 
discoveries  and  improvements  in  any  of  the 
arts  or  sciences. 

This  Club  is  a  valuable  institution,  and  dis¬ 
seminates  a  good  deal  of  useful  information 
among  the  people.  The  President  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  sometimes  presides  at  these  meetings  of 
the  Farmers'  Club,  but  more  ft^uently  some 
prominent  farmer,  or  other  gentleman  present, 
is  invited  to  take  the  chair.  But  the  laboring 
oar,  to  speak  nautically,  is  mainly  pulled  by 
the  Secretary ;  or,  to  change  the  figure  to  me¬ 
chanics,  the  Secretary  is  the  man  mainly  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  oil  the  machinery  and  turn  the 
crank  to  keep  it  in  motion.  This  man,  who 
haa  filled  the  honorable  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Farmers’  Club  for  many  years,  is  Judge 
Henry  Meigs — a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
highly  educated,  an  old  graduate  of  Y'ale  Col¬ 
lege,  and,  many  years  ago,  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  this  city.  Familiar  with  almost  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences,  he  now  finds  his  great¬ 
est  delight  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and 
thinks  the  man  who  learns,  and  teaches  others, 
how  to  “  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before,”  is  deserving  more  honor 
than  the  general  who  leads  an  army  through 
a  successful  campaign,  or  even  he  who  should 
I  conquer  and  take  Sevastopol. 

The  Institute  frequently  receives  publications 
of  value  and  interest  from  abroad,  not  only  in 
English,  but  in  French,  German,  and  other  lan¬ 
guages.  From  these  works.  Judge  Meigs,  who 
is  an  excellent  linguist,  makes  many  transla¬ 
tions,  upon  agriculture  and  other  sciences,  and 
usually  reads  such  as  have  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Club.  Then 
follow  discussions  upon  any  subject  before  the 
Club,  or  any  that  may  be  proposed  by  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Usually  some  subject  is  given  out  at  each 
meeting  to  be  discussed  at  the  next,  in  order 
,  that  the  members  and  visitors  may  have  time 

to  collect  information,  and  come  prepared  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject  It  is  the  custom, 
also,  for  farmers  and  others  to  bring  specimens 
of  fine  plants  and  choice  seeds  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  to  interchange  with  each  other. 

New  inventions  in  machinery,  for  ag^ultural 
'  or  other  purposes  are  often  exhibited  at  the 

meetings  of  the  Clnb,  and  their  merits  discussed, 
and  sometimes  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
'  a  committee.  An  interesting  instance  of  this 

kind  we  witnessed  at  a  meeting  of  the  ^lub, 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  in  a  new  patent  ho  o- 
j  shoe,  invented  by  Mr.  Scwall  Short,  of  New 

? 
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London,  Connecticut,  who  brought  it  to  the 
Club  for  examination. 

TUB  PATENT  BORSE-SHOR 

attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  a  valuable  improvement,  though  that 
must  be  decided  by  more  extended  experience 
of  its  use.  This  improvement  does  away  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  cruel  practice  of  driving  nails 
into  the  horse’s  hoof,  which  not  unfrequently 
“  touch  the  quick,”  causing  great  pain  to  the 
animal,  lameness,  and  sometimes  ruin.  The 
new  shoe  has  not  a  nail  or  nail-hole  in  it 
Otherwise,  it  is  made  in  the  common  form,  and 
is  held  on  to  the  foot  by  an  iron  cap  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  low  cut  vamp  of  a  man’s  lea¬ 
ther  shoe,  or  the  leather  peak  on  the  front  of 
a  boy’s  cloth  cap.  This  iron  cap  on  the  hoof 
is  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  toe,  but  nar¬ 
rower  on  each  side  towards  the  heel.  It  is  so 
thin  as  to  be  a  little  fiexible,  and  is  fastened  to 
the  foot  by  a  screw  passing  through  the  two 
ends  behind  the  heel.  The  lower  edge  of  this 
cap  fits  into  a  groove  cut  in  the  outer  edge  of 
the  shoe,  which  holds  them  together,  and  the 
screw  fastens  them  both  to  the  hoof.  This  cap 
does  not  come  to  much  wear,  and  will  last  out 
many  shoes ;  so  that  the  inventor  thinks  the 
cost  will  be  no  greater  than  the  common  shoe, 
while  it  possesses  many  advantages  besides 
being  more  comfortable  for  the  horse.  The 
horse  can  go  to  bed  at  night  with  shoes  off, 
like  other  folks,  and  have  them  put  on  his  feet 
again  in  the  morning.  He  can  run  barefoot  in 
the  pasture,  and  put  his  shoes  on  to  go  to  milL 
He  can  have  a  pair  of  smooth  shoes  on  hand 
for  warm  and  soft  weather,  and  also  shoes  with 
sharpened  corks  to  slip  on  when  the  g^und  is 
suddenly  covered  with  ice.  The  inventor  had 
used  these  shoes  on  an  active  and  valuable  horse 
abont  three  months,  and  said  the  horse  seemed 
to  be  well  pleased  with  them.  He  thought  if 
horses  could  speak,  he  should  soon  receive  from 
them  a  vote  of  thanks. 

HTOROMETRIC  SELF-REOCTLATOR. 

This  is  a  new  invention,  exhibited  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Club,  by  Dr.  Ross,  the  inventor. 
He  stated,  that  some  years  ago,  medical  gentle¬ 
men  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  some  in¬ 
vention  to  regulate  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
rooms  and  houses,  as  an  important  matter  for 
health  and  comfort,  especially  in  cold  weather, 
when  apartments  are  heated  with  coal,  and  the 
atmosphere  becomes  dry,  uncomfortable  and 
unhealthful.  Dr.  Roes  had  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject  for  several  years,  and  at  last  had 
prepared  an  apparatus  which  he  thought  would 
answer  the  purpose.  He  presented  a  small 
model  in  operation  at  the  Club.  A  boiler  to 
supply  steam  may  be  attached  to  any  furnace 
or  stove  in  the  building,  with  a  pipe  to  convey 
steam  to  the  apartment  where  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  to  be  regulated.  The  regulator 
consists  simply  of  small  linen  cords  stretched 
across  one  side  of  the  room,  and  attached  to 
two  valves  connected  with  the  steam-pipe. 
When  the  air  is  dry,  too  dry,  the  cords  hang 
loose,  and  the  valve  communicating  with  the 
apartment  is  then  open,  and  the  steam  flows  into 
the  room.  Soon  the  moisture  causes  the  cords 
!  to  contract,  to  shorten,  and  when  the  air  in  the 
room  is  sufficiently  moist,  the  cords  have  con¬ 
tracted  so  M  to  close  the  valve  leading  into  the 
I  room,  and  to  open  the  other  valve,  which  allows 


the  steam  to  escape  into  the  smoke-pipe  or 
chimney.  As  soon  as  the  air  in  the  room  begins 
to  grow  too  dry  again,  the  cords  slacken,  the 
valve  opens,  and  more  steam  enters.  It  is  an 
ingenious  aflkir ;  and,  in  many  cases,  we  should 
think  it  might  be  quite  useful. 

LORD  EAIMBS. 

Most  scholars  and  classical  readers  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  name  of  l.ord  Kaimes,  from  his 
celebrated  work,  entitled  “  Elements  of  Criti¬ 
cism  but  we  presume  few  are  aware  that  he 
is  entitled  to  equal  honor  and  fame  for  his 
labors  in  agriculture.  We  learn  some  pcu-ticn- 
lars  concerning  this  distinguished  man,  from  a 
paper  read  by  Judge  Meigs  to  the  Club.  He 
was  of  a  noble  Scottish  family — a  descendant 
of  the  Earl  of  Home.  His  name  was  Henry 
Home ;  his  title  of  nobility  was  Lord  Kaimea 
He  was  born  in  1696.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  became  distin¬ 
guished;  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Civil 
Court,  and  afterwards  of  the  Criminal  Court 
He  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher  and  man  of 
letters.  In  1762,  he  published  his  Elements 
of  Criticism.”  But  what  was  most  remarkable, 
and  most  to  his  honor,  he  paid  great  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  He  wrote 
essays  upon  linen,  upon  fences,  roads,  etc.  He 
caused  a  survey  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
Scotland  to  be  made,  and  procured  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  recovering  morasses  and  waste  lands, 
by  paring  off  the  peat  and  draining,  and  apply¬ 
ing  lime  and  ashes.  He  then  planted  potatoes 
upon  these  lands,  and  afterwards  wheat.  He 
made  good  roadi,  and  stirred  up  the  Scottish 
landholders  to  go  and  do  likewise.  In  1772, 
he  published  a  work  entitled,  “  The  Gentleman 
Farmer and,  in  1782,  at  the  good  old  age  of 
86,  he  ended  his  useful  and  honorable  labors, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  like  a  “  shock 
of  corn  fully  ripe.” 

UEBIO’S  PRINCIPLES  OP  AOBICULTDRAL  CIIEB- 
ISTRT. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the 
Club,  to  this  valuable  little  work  of  the  great 
qgricultural  chemist.  Liebig  recommends  to 
farmers,  that,  instead  of  a  “  rotation  of  crops,” 
they  should  study  to  have  a  proper  rotation  of 
manures.  Then  they  would  not  need  to  change 
their  crops ;  but  each  farmer  could  raise  the 
crops  continually,  which  would  be  the  most 
profitable  to  him  in  his  own  locality.  He  had 
spent  seven  years  in  trying  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  farmer.  The  solution  consists  in 
this — “  to  give  the  land  what  we  have  taken 
from  it,  neither  more  nor  less.”  Let  the 
farmer  learn  by  means  of  chemistry  what  ele¬ 
ments  his  crop  has  taken  up  out  of  the  land, 
and  let  him  return  the  same  elements  to  the 
land  again  for  manure,  and  he  may  repeat  his 
crop  as  long  as  he  chooses. 

GARDEN  BAKKETINO  IN  NEW  TORE. 

The  extravagant  prices  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  meats  in  the  New  York  market,  for  some 
time  post,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Club, 
called  out  conriderable  discussion,  and  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Examina. 
tion  and  Inquiry.  The  farmers  and  gardeners 
complain  that  they  get  but  very  moderate 
prices  for  their  produce,  notwithstanding  the 
consumers  in  the  city  have  to  pay  so  extrava¬ 
gantly.  Spaoolators  and  middle  men  carry  off 
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all  the  profits,  because  the  market  regnlatioos 
of  the  citj  are  such  that  the  producers  and 
consumers  hare  no  opportunity  to  deal  directly 
with  each  other.  No  opportunities  are  offered 
in  the  city  for  the  farmer  or  gardener  to  sell  his 
produce  directly  to  the  people  who  consume  it 
This  was  illustrated  by  a  fact  stated  by  Pro- 
femor  Mapes,  who  has  a  model  fitrm  near 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  chemists  in  the  country.  The 
professor  stated  that  he  had  cart-loads  of  large 
and  fine  lettuce  as  was  ever  carried  to  market 
He  was  not  allowed  to  retail  it  in  the  city,  and 
the  most  he  could  get  from  the  marketmen  for 
it,  was  fifty  cents  a  hundred,  or  half  a  cent  a 
head ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  marketmen 
were  retailing  at  their  stands  in  all  the  markets, 
a  poorer  article  for  three  cents  a  head.  This 
is  certainly  a  matter  which  urgently  demands 
the  attention  of  the  city  authorities. 

BISTORT  or  BOTANT. 

From  the  readings  of  the  Secretary,  Judge 
Meigs,  we  obtain  some  interesting  items  upon 
the  subject  of  Botany,  with  the  names  of  an¬ 
cient  authors  and  dates  of  the  papers,  written 
to  illnstrate  this  study.  Throphrastus  wrote 
before  Christ  320  years,  and  Hippocrates  400 
years,  and  gave  the  history  of  600  plants. 
Dioscorides  wrote  A.  D.  70,  and  described  600 
plants.  A.  D.  74,  Pliny  made  a  compilation  of 
the  history  of  1,000  species.  Galen  wrote 
A.  D.  131.  The  first  account  we  have  of  the 
history  of  plants,  illustrated  by  accurate  draw¬ 
ings,  was  in  1532.  One  year  later  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Padua  takes  its  date.  The  first 
Museum  of  Natural  History  was  that  of  Conrad 
Gesner,  in  1560,  at  which  period  the  idea  seems 
to  have  been  started  of  making  a  system  of 
plants,  with  the  class,  order,  genera,  species, 
etc.  But  it  was  not  until  1592  that  Colmnna 
printed  his  copperplate  drawings  of  plants  and 
a  botanic  language.  From  that  time  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
in  1665,  botanical  writers  were  more  plenty. 
The  names  of  twenty-two  are  given.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  London  Society,  came  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  of  Science  at  Paris,  in  1666.  The  system 
of  LinnKUs  was  published  in  1735.  Since  then 
Botany  has  become  a  study,  a  science,  and  five 
or  six  hundred  practical  Botanists  have  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  searching  out  and  illustra¬ 
ting  new  plants,  until  scarcely  a  thing  grows 
that  has  not  been  described  and  its  properties 
and  uses  known. 

THR  COST  or  FENCES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  cost  of  fences 's  a  matter  of  much  great¬ 
er  importance  and  magnitude  than  people  are 
generally  aware  of.  A  few  well-considered 
statistics  on  this  subject  will  show  what  a  large 
field  it  presents  for  economizing.  Where 
fences  cannot  be  built  of  stone,  undoubtedly 
hedges  should  be  cultivated.  What  we  have  to 
offer  upon  this  head,  is  not  derived  from  the 
Farmer’s  Club,  but  from  the  “Louisville 
Journal,”  which  gives  us  the  following  data 
and  8]>eculations : — “  We  have  no  exact  means 
of  ascertaining  the  first  cost  of  all  the  fences 
now  in  the  States,  but  we  estimate  it  at  not 
less  than  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  some  years  ago,  in  an  ad- 
drem  before  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  stated  the  cost  of  the  fences  then  in 
Pennsylvania  at  $100,000,000.  This  we  think 


was  an  over-estimate — probably  fifty  per  cent 
too  much.  According  to  the  census  returns, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  thirteen  millions, 
thirty-two  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fourteen 
acres  of  land  in  cultivation.  The  cost  of 
fencing  this  land,  we  average  at  three  dollars 
per  acre.  Where  the  fields  are  large  it  will 
cost  less,  and  where  they  are  small  it  will  cost 
more  than  this  price ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fiur  average.  At  this  rate, 
the  first  cost  of  the  fences,  in  the  year  1850,  was 
$339,097,842  j  and  the  fences  that  have  been 
built  since  that  will  certainly  amount  to  sixty 
millions,  or  more,  of  dollars,  which  will  make 
the  total  cost  of  fences  now  in  the  country 
$400,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  first  cost, 
those  fences  require  annual  repairs  that  we  esti¬ 
mate  as  equal  to  an  entire  renewal  in  ten  years. 
The  annual  expense,  then,  incurred  for  repairs, 
is  forty  miilions  of  dollars. 

“  These  amounts  represent  the  direct  and  ac¬ 
tual  outlay  upon  the  fences ;  but  there  is  yet 
another  expense  attendant  upon  the  American 
system  of  fencing.  It  consists  in  the  outlay  of 
capital  for  timber  land  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  fences.  For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 
reserve  of  woodland  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  of  cultivated  land.  The  reserve  of 
land  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1850,  at  this 
rate,  would  therefore  be  28,258,128  acres,  which 
we  value  at  $10  per  acre.  The  cost  of  the 
land  necessary  to  renew  the  fences  would  thus 
amount  to  $282,581,280,  and  the  account  with 
fences  in  the  United  States  would  stand  thus : — 


First  cost  fences . $400,000,000 

First  cost  woodland  for  renewals .  282,541,280 


Total  first  cost .  682,581,280 

iNTKRSsr  awn  rbwxwal. 

Annual  cost  of  renewing  fences . $40,000,000 

Annual  interest  on  first  cost  of  fences .  24,000,000 

Annual  interest  on  first  cost  of  reservM 

woodland .  16,154,876 


These  bipeds  in  feathers  then  crawl  around  in 
I  the  sea  of  dirty  down  till  they  find  their  wretch¬ 
ed  rags,  and  then  depart  to  make  a  fresh  start 
in  life.  Polygamy,  though  not  really  legal  in 
China,  is  yet  only  forbidden  in  books.  A  man 
may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can  support,  but 
only  one  is  recognized  as  the  legitimate  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  household.  The  children  bom  of 
the  secondary  wives  acknowledge  only  the  le¬ 
gitimate  one  as  their  mother,  wear  mourning 
for  her  instead  of  their  real  mother,  and  obey, 
respect,  and  cherish  only  her.  The  lawful  wife 
is  protected  by  law — the  “little  wives”  must 
fight  their  own  battles.  As  in  ail  pagan 
countries,  the  woman  is  the  slave  or  victim  of 
the  man.  The  law,  when  it  mentions  her,  does 
BO  but  to  remind  her  that  she  is  to  be,  to  do, 
and  to  suffer.  All  legislation  is  wholly  in 
favor  of  the  husband. 

.  - 

COMFABATTVE  NcTRIMENT  IN  ARTICLES  OF 
Food. — The  following  table  gives  a  compara¬ 
tive  view  of  the  value  of  different  substances 
for  human  food,  so  far  as  their  nutritions  qual¬ 
ities  are  concerned  ;  but  with  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  substances,  such  as  peas  and  beans,  some 
of  the  coarsei  and  less  nutritions  substances 
should  be  taken  upon  the  same  principle  that 
bay  or  straw  is  fed  with  grain  to  stock.  Of 
100  pounds  of  each  of  the  following  substances 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  figures  show  the 
number  of  pounds  of  matter  that  go  to  sustain 
life,  or  support  the  strength  of  the  consumer. 
Thus,  if  100  pounds  of  com  meal  cost  the 
same  as  100  pounds  of  turnips,  which  is  often 
the  case  in  this  market,  the  meal  will  really  be 
worth  twenty-two  times  as  much  as  turnips  for 
food. 

The  per  cent.,  taking  100  as  the  unit,  of  the 
different  articles,  is  as  follows,  according  to 
chemical  analysis,  viz : — 


Annnsl  cost  of  interest  and  repairs . $80,158,876 

“  The  yearly  cost  for  interest  and  repairs 
upon  the  fences  of  the  United  States  is  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  gold  produced  m  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Fences  made  of  wood  are  a  nuisance, 
and  our  people  ought  to  substitute  hedges  for 
them  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.” 


Per  Cent. 

Lentils .  84 

Peas .  83 

Beans .  02 

Com  (Haixe). .  89 

Wheat .  85 

Barlej .  83'  Cabbage 

Rico .  88 .  Greens.. 

Rye .  79  !  Turnips 


Oats . 

Heats,  average, 

Potatoes . 

Beets  . 

Carrots. 


Per  Cent. 

.  74 

.  35 

. 25 

. 14 

. 10 

.  T 

.  6 
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Cheap  Lodoinos. — According  to  Hue’s 
travels  in  China,  recently  published,  the  nation 
claiming  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  world  has  not 
yet  reached  a  very  high  point  in  civilization 
and  refinement.  The  Celestial  Empire  needs 
looking  after.  The  “  strong-minded  women”  of 
the  present  day  and  generation  should  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  endeavor  to  train  up  Young 
China  in  the  way  she  should  go.  It  appears 
that  socialism  is  no  new  doctrine,  having  been 
practically  adopted  in  China,  nobody  knows 
how  long  ago.  At  Pekin  is  a  Phalanstery, 
called  the  “  House  of  Hens’  Feathers,”  where 
the  poor  are  lodged  for  one-fifth  of  a  farthing 
per  night  It  is  simply  a  vast  hall  thickly 
strewn  with  feathers.  Men,  women  and  children 
all  lie  down  together  in  the  beauty  of  commun¬ 
ism  ;  an  immense  coverlet  is  then  let  down  over 
the  party,  with  holes  through  which  the  sleep¬ 
ers  put  their  heads,  so  as  not  to  be  suffocated. 
At  daylight,  the  phalansterian  canopy  is  hoist¬ 
ed  up,  after  a  signal  on  the  tam-tam  to  invite 
hola-holdsn  to  draw  back  their  heads  or  swing. 


I  Who  wrote  the  following  delicate  and  touch¬ 
ing  lines?  We  find  them  in  manuscript,  among 
old  papers  lately  overhauled  from  our  private 
drawer.  They  are  in  our  own  penmanship  also, 
and  yet  we  have  lost  the  recollection  of  their 
origin,  or  how  they  came  in  our  possession. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  or  not  they  have  be¬ 
fore  been  published.  We  find  on  the  paper  the 
following  memorandum  :  “  Died  in - ,  Con¬ 

necticut,  on  the  —  day  of  August,  1846,  Mrs. 
Matilda  Ayres,  aged  —  years,  after  an  illness 
of  two  days.  Her  husband  arrived  at  home 
just  after  the  funeral  services  were  over.” 

The  lovelieit  fiower  that  bloom*  to-^ey. 

To-morrow  (kll*  and  Cades  away — 

The  morning  dew,  so  pure  and  bright, 

FUee  to  ita  native  heaven  ere  night — 

Then  why  repine  at  God’i  decree. 

Who  ealla  my  young  witt  home  firom  me  f 

But  though  the  flower*  may  fade  and  fidl. 

They  itiU  (weet  fragrance  give. 

And  so,  Matilda,  in  my  heart. 

Thy  memory  long  shall  Bve, 

I  To  comfort  me,  till  God’s  daeres 

Shal  sail  me  hssns  to  dwell  with  tbem 
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But  oh  I  my  anguish  who  can  tell  t 
Could’st  thou  not  wait  to  say  farewell? 
’Twas  God  who  loosed  the  silver  cord, 
And  still  I’U  hombly  bless  the  Lord, 
And  trust  that  he  will  keep  for  thee 
The  eberub  boy  tbou’at  left  with  mew 


UITES  BT  AIV  AUTHOR. 

The  following  lines,  also,  are  from  among  old 
papers  lately  turned  over  in  our  private  drawer. 
They  are  older  than  the  lines  mentioned  and 
copied  above,  and  yet  our  memory  does  not 
falter  with  regard  to  their  origin.  Unlike  the 
preceding  manuscript,  this  was  not  in  our  own 
penmanship;  but  the  penmanship  we  know, 
and  the  author  we  know.  We  publish  the  lines 
without  liberty,  but  trust  we  may  be  forgiven. 
They  were  the  simple  and  spontaneous  apos¬ 
trophe  from  the  heart  of  a  bereaved  mother  to 
a  sweet  child  of  seven  summers,  who  had  been 
suddenly  removed  from  the  sphere  of  earth. 

TO  R - . 

Ifj  childf  iweet  child,  long  yean  hare  past 
Since  thou  wast  laid  in  thj  grany  bed, 

But  still  in  thy  mother’s  heart  is  kept 
A  place  unflU’d  for  the  loved  one  dead. 

And  when  to  my  neck  thy  brothen  cling, 

And  press  their  budding  lips  to  mine, 

The  yearning  heart  in  vain  demands 
One  kiss,  one  dear  embrace,  of  thine. 

And  when  they  kneel,  with  pious  look, 

An  infant’s  simple  prayer  to  say, 

1  miss  thy  voice,  my  gentle  one  ; 

I  feel,  indeed,  thou  art  away. 

But  when  in  guileless  faith  they  pray, 

That  after  life’s  long  day  is  o’er, 

In  that  bright  world  where  thou  art  gone, 

Their  brother  they  may  meet  once  more, 

Tby  mother  lifts  her  drooping  head. 

Thy  spirit  o’er  her  seems  to  bend~ 

Dost  thou,  my  love,  from  that  bright  world,  . 

To  heal  her  broken  heart,  descend  f 

Let  those,  that  will,  the  faith  despise, 

I  love  to  feel  that  thou  art  near, 

A  guardian  angel  round  our  path. 

By  wept,  my  beautiful,  and  dear. 


THE  FATE  OF  CONSTAIffTlNOPLE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  conflict 
between  Russia  and  the  allied  powers  of  west¬ 
ern  Europe,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  “  the 
sick  man,”  as  the  late  Czar  called  Turkey,  is 
doomed  to  die,  and  his  neighbors  will  inherit 
bis  possessions.  The  Ottoman  power  has  had 
its  day,  a  good  long  day  of  four  centuries,  in 
Europe,  and  will  now  doubtless  soon  have  to 
re-cross  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Black  Sea.  It 
may  continue  for  a  time  to  be  a  “power  on 
earth,”  but  it  seems  to  be  doomed  to  be  blotted 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  empires.  But 
who  is  to  possess  Constantinople  and  command 
the  pass  of  the  Dardanelles  T  Things  look  now 
very  much  as  though  the  French  are  to  become 
masters  of  the  great  city  of  the  Sultan,  though 
it  is  probable  the  superior  maritime  power  of 
England  wili  enable  her  to  divide  with  her  ally 
the  dominion  of  the  seas.  Rimsia  and  Austria 
may  perhaps  retain  possession  of  some  of  the 
Turkish  provinces,  and  the  time  may  hereafter 
come  when  that  great  and  growing  northern 
power  will  make  a  fresh  and  successful  attempt 
to  drive,  not  the  Turks,  but  the  French  from 
Constantinopie. 


Many  of  the  late  accounts  from  the  east  indi¬ 
cate  that  France  has  got  her  foot  upon  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  is  preparing  to  keep  it  there.  A 
very  intelligent  American  in  Paris,  June  21, 
writes  to  a  friend  in  Washington  as  follows : — 

“  The  French  army  of  reserve,  as  it  was  called, 
that  was  near  Constantinople  has  been  forwarded 
to  Sevastopol,  but  a  new  army  of  reserve  will 
be  sent  immediately  from  France,  consisting  of 
45,000  to  50,000  men,  which  will  be  entrenched 
near  Constantinople,  and  will  not  be  sent  to  Se¬ 
vastopol  except  in  case  of  great  necessity.  The 
full  force  before  that  place  will  be  kept  up  by 
other  troops,  which  will  be  forward^  direct 
from  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  Algeria.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  also  making,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  promptly  concluded,  for  the  embarkation  of 
another  contingent  of  15,000  Sardinian  troops. 

“  To  show  how  great  are  the  exertions  of  Rus- 
raa,  it  is  now  said  that  they  have  by  the  most 
incredible  exertions  so  far  advanced  with  a  rail¬ 
road  from  Moscow  to  Perekop  that  it  will  be 
completed  and  in  fiill  operation  in  the  autumn. 
This  will  enable  them  to  pour  into  the  Crimea 
soldiers  and  supplies  without  limit.  The  French 
are  so  well  aware  of  this  that  they  are  fortify¬ 
ing  Kamiesch  and  will  render  it  the  strongest 
fortress  in  Europe,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will 
probably  retire  to  it.  They  are  also  strongly 
fortifying  Varna,  and  everj^hing  indicates  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  quit  Constantinople, 
where  they  are  constructing  buildings  on  the 
most  extensive  scale  and  of  a  very  massive  na¬ 
ture,  which  will  require  years  to  complete. 
These  structures  are  intended  for  defense  and 
protection  as  well  as  for  accommodations  for 
troops  and  material.  The  French  will  take  the 
lion's  share  by  holding  the  European  coast  of 
Turkey,  whilst  the  English  may  take  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus.  England  will  hereafter 
remt  the  alliance  with  France,  as  it  has  not 
only  estranged  her  from  the  other  great  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  but  has  and  will  injure  her  greatly 
in  other  ways. 

“  All  agree  that  the  Turks  are  fully  convinced 
that  they  never  again  will  be  the  masters  of 
‘  Stramboul,’  as  they  call  the  city  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  They  decid^ly  would  prefer  the  Rus¬ 
sians  as  rulers,  and  those  returning  from  thence 
say  they  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  in  the 
course  of  a  year  the  Turks  should  be  on  the 
side  of  Russia  and  the  Allies  forced  to  entrench 
themselves.  The  stronghold  of  the  latter  will 
be  at  Constantinople,  which,  being  open  to 
them  on  the  sea,  could  never  be  taken,  nor 
could  Kamiesch,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
points  on  the  Black  Sea,  which  would  in  like 
manner  be  strongly  fortified  and  held  by  them. 
Strange  results  may  grow  out  of  this  unnatural 
alliance  of  France  and  England  with  the  bitter 
and  eternal  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Every  step  of  it  makes  it  more  unpopular,  not 
to  say  uqjust,  under  the  new  system  of  destroy¬ 
ing  defenseless  trading  towns  and  private  prop¬ 
erty.  Of  the  vessels  captured  in  the  Black  ^a 
nine  out  of  ten  belonged  to  the  Greeks  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Smyrna,  or  Greece  proper,  and  the 
Islands.  This  destruction  of  Greek  property 
only  serves  to  increase  the  hatred  of  that  igno¬ 
rant,  fanatical,  and  vilely  revengeful  people. 
They  (the  Greeks)  are  to  a  man  in  favor  of  the 
Russians.  Some  French  troops,  with  their  offi¬ 
cers,  recently  went  in  an  American  clipper  from 
Constantinople,  and  a  colonel  told  the  captain 
that  whilst  they  were  encamped  one  hundred  of 
his  men  were  taken  sick  and  forty  of  them  died, 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  water  had  been 
poisoned  ^  the  Greeks.  One  day  they  seized 
on  three  Greeks  in  the  camp,  and  on  searching 
them  found  poison  concealed  in  their  clothes, 
and  they  were  instantly  shot. 

The  French  officers  assure  me  that  the  engi¬ 
neers  in  the  Russian  armv  are  equal  to  any  in 
Europe.  Their  army  in  the  Crimea  is  composed 
of  their  finest  troops  and  fight  with  great  skill 
and  desperation.  Their  riflemen  are  equal  to 
the  ‘  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,’  and  are  ‘  dead 
shots,’  as  all  admit.” 

The  “  London  Times”  of  a  little  earlier  date 
baars  the  following  testimony  as  to  the  condi¬ 


tion  and  tendency  of  affairs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Constantinople : — 

“Pera  now  swarms  with  the  troops  of  our  ally. 
Even  the  appellation  of  the  place  is  changed.  It 
has  always  been  spoken  of  as  the  ‘  Frank'  quar¬ 
ter.  By  an  easy  transition,  the  soldiers  of 
Napoleon  III.  have  changed  ‘Frank’  into 
‘  French,’  and  certainly  the  new  name  is  not 
undeserved.  Not  only  have  the  number  of 
French  engaged  in  commerce  increased  im¬ 
mensely  within  the  last  few  years,  but  the 
French  manners  and  civilization  have  over¬ 
spread  the  community,  so  as  to  have  almost 
changed  its  character.  The  French  language  has 
entirely  replaced  the  Italian  in  all  commercial 
and  social  intercourse.  Greek,  although  it  has 
been  much  improved  and  purified  since  the 
revolution,  and  is  now  essentially  the  same  as 
the  ancient  language,  is  confined  to  the  Greek 
race.  Turkish  is  every  day  less  essential,  since 
the  one  thing  which  the  new  Turk  learns  well 
is  to  speak  French,  and  in  another  twenty  years 
the  race  of  Dragomans  will  be  extinct.  The 
armies  of  France  have  completed  the  change 
which  has  been  long  proceeding.  Officers  of  the 
various  corps,  in  all  the  endless  diversity  of  mil- 
itary  costume,  are  to  be  seen  constantly  passing 
and  repassing  with  an  air,  as  if  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  at  home,  and  had  occupied  the  country 
for  years.  The  roads  out  of  Pera  are  covered 
with  thin  lines  of  wagons,  each  bearing  a  little 
tri-colored  flag,  or  a  board  with  the  inscription, 

‘  Armee  Fran^aise.’  The  police  of  the  town 
are  French  Gendarmes.  French  soldiers  walk 
into  St.  Sophia  without  paying  ‘  backsheesh,’ 
and  roam  through  the  halls  of  the  Sultan’s  new 
palace  in  their  muddy  boots,  while  a  Mussul¬ 
man  submissively  walks  behind  with  a  wet 
cloth  to  wipe  the  polished  floor,  which  the 
Western  warrior  has  dirtied  at  every  step.  Al¬ 
most  every  building  of  consequence  in  Pera  now 
belongs  to  them,  and  they  hold  the  finest  site 
and  the  largest  edifice  in  Stamboiil,  They  are 
established  in  the  garden  of  the  old  seraglio,  and 
have  made  a  hospital  of  the  Medical  School, 
which  stands  under  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of 
St,  Sophia.  The  hills  to  (he  north  are  white 
with  their  tents  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  All 
the  horses  in  the  country  arc  being  bought  up 
for  their  service,  and  French  officers  may  be 
seen  mounted  on  Arab  and  Kurdish  steeds, 
which  are  very  different  in  appearance  from 
the  animals  they  bestride  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  number  of  French  at  present  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  docs  not  exceed 
14,000  ;  but  in  two  months  Napoleon  will  have 
nearly  60,000  men  in  the  various  positions 
which  his  generals  have  chosen  near  the  city. 

“  The  encampment  at  Mashlak  makes  great 
progress.  The  French  have  taken  possession 
of  one  of  the  aqueducts,  which  they  have  di¬ 
verted  so  as  to  carry  water  to  their  camp.  Most 
of  the  meadows  on  the  Bosphorus  have  been 
taken  for  their  horses :  among  them  the  vast 
plain  of  Bujukdere,  where  it  is  said  cavalry 
will  be  stationed.  In  this  place  was  the  camp 
of  the  Crusaders,  under  Godefrey  de  Bouillon, 
but  it  is  very  unhealthy  in  summer,  so  that  if 
is  probable  it  will  only  be  used  to  pasture  the 
horses.  It  is  shut  in  by  lofty  hills,  and  inhabit¬ 
ed  only  by  frogs  and  nightingales,  both  of 
which  keep  up  their  concert  all  night  long. 
The  French  soldiers  will  be  well  acclimatized 
by  their  stay  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and,  should  the  present  campaign  not  be  last  in 
the  East,  the  army  of  reserve  will  be  in  fine 
condition  to  take  the  field  in  the  year  1856. 
The  troops  are  making  themselves  very  com¬ 
fortable.  They  arc  cutting  the  furze  and  brush¬ 
wood  in  all  directions,  and  piling  it  to  dry; 
their  tents  are  patterns  of  cleanliness;  they 
have  three  bands,  which  may  be  heard  playing 
almost  every  afternoon.  The  Colombo  brought 
out  another  very  fine  band,  belonging  to  the 
Imperial  Guard.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  musicians  of  great  skill,  who  were  ac¬ 
customed,  at  Paris,  to  play  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  Grand  Opera.  Several  of  these  were  very 
loth  to  be  banished  to  the  desolate  East,  but 
the  Emperor  would  hear  of  no  excuse,  and  the 
musicians  must  now  content  themselves  with 
charming  the  Ferote  population  during  the  eg* 
suing  summer,”  ,  , 
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BCCI<ESIA8TICAI<  PROPERTY  IN  SPAIN. 

O.vi  at  the  important  eigne  of  the  timee,  ie 
the  late  act  of  the  Spanieh  Cortee,  for  the  eup- 
preeeion  of  monaeteriee,  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  immenee  amount  of  church  property  in 
the  country  toward  the  payment  of  the  heavy 
national  debt,  internal  improvemente,  and 
other  public  purpoeee.  Thie,  in  old  Spain,  the 
land  of  the  bloody  Inqnieition,  ie  a  eignificant 
fact,  and  one  of  the  etrongcet  evidencee  of  the 
day  that  the  eyetcm  of  Popery  ie  loeing  ite  hold 
upon  the  world.  The  “  Crueader  ”  givee  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
the  amount  of  property  to  be  sold,  and  the 
objects  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied : — 

“The  law  passed  in  the  Constituent  Cortes 
by  a  majority  of  168  votes  against  44,  after  a 
prolonged  and  determined  resistance.  The 
Queen  for  some  time  withheld  her  sanction  from 
the  bill,  until  General  O’Donnell  represented 
to  her  in  plain  and  positive  terms  that  a  further 
resistance  to  this  measure  would  raise  the  whole 
nation  against  the  Court,  and,  Anally  deprive 
her  of  the  Spanish  crown  and  her  daughter  of 
her  legitimate  succession. 

“  The  law  is  expected  to  operate  favorably  on 
the  general  development  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  in  Spain,  especially  if  the  sale  of  this 
immense  national  property  be  directed  by  wise 
measures  of  economy  and  honesty,  and  its  pro¬ 
ceeds  appropriated  to  useful  objects. 

“  The  property  destined  by  this  law  for  pub¬ 
lic  sale  comprises  all  sorts  of  real  estate,  both 
in  cities  and  in  the  country,  belonging  to  the 
State,  to  the  clergy,  to  the  military  oMers  or 
confraternities  of  Santiago,  Alcantara,  Cala- 
trava,  Montess,  and  St.  John  of  Jerusalem; 
and  likewise  all  the  goods  belonging  to  chap¬ 
ters,  abbeys,  to  the  exiled  prince  Don  Carlos, 
to  the  communal  corporations,  to  the  funds  of 
public  instruction  and  benevolence.  Not  only 
are  the  palaces  and  buildings  now  occupied  for 
some  public  service  and  public  establishments, 
not  exempted  from  the  general  measure,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  palaces  and  dwelling  houses,  with  ad¬ 
joining  gardens,  belonging  to  bishops,  parsons 
and  curates,  the  mines  of  Almaden,  and  the 
lands  of  public  utility. 

“  The  sales  are  to  be  made  at  auction,  and 
ten  per  cent  to  be  paid  immediately,  eight  per 
cent,  in  each  of  the  two  following  semesters,  nine 
per  cent,  in  each  of  the  two  following  years, 
and  six  per  cent  a  year,  for  ten  years,  to  make 
up  the  balance ;  so  that  the  whole  payment 
shall  be  made  in  Afteen  different  instalments  in 
fourteen  years. 

“  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  are  to  cover  the 
deAcit  of  the  budget  of  the  State  ;  Afty  per  cent 
of  the  future  instalments  to  be  invested  in  the 
amortization  of  the  public  debt,  and  Afty  per 
cent,  to  be  spent  in  works  and  undertakings  of 
public  utility,  and  thirty  millions  of  reals  to  be 
appropriated  to  repairs  and  construction  of 
churches  and  public  cdiAces. 

“  The  total  valuation  of  the  national  property 
to  be  sold,  is  seven  thousand  millions  of  reals, 
besides  the  rents ;  and,  as  the  real  is  something 
like  twelve  and  a  half  cents  of  our  currency, 
we  have  the  Agure  of  $420,000,000. 

“  The  proceeds  of  this  act  of  legislation  will 
extinguish  more  than  one-half  of  the  public 
debt  of  Spain,  which,  according  to  Mr.  McCul¬ 
loch,  amounts  to  alx>ut  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  A  similar  measure, 
just  pa&sed  in  the  Parliament  of  Sardinia,  will 
be  attended  with  equally  beneAcial  results  in 
that  tax-ridden  kingdom.” 

- - 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPH  TO  EUROPE. 

It  seems  to  be  a  settled  thing,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Old  and  New  Worlds 
are  to  be  united  by  the  magic  telegraph.  The 
merchant  of  New  York  will  soon  be  able  to 
communicate  with  his  agent  in  London,  and  re¬ 
ceive  an  answer  the  same  hour !  The  practica¬ 
bility  of  laying  submarine  wires  across  the  At¬ 


lantic  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  the 
deep-sea  sounding  apparatus,  invented  by  pass¬ 
ed  Midshipman  John  M.  Brooke,  of  the  United 
States  Navy — a  son  of  the  late  Mcyor-General 
George  M.  Brooke.  Specimens  brought  up  by 
this  apparatus  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
along  the  track  of  the  proposed  telegraphic 
line,  contain  the  shells  of  animalcule  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  unmixed  with  sand  or  any 
other  matter  whatever,  showing  that  they  must 
have  been  deposited  in  perfectly  tranquil 
water,  and  consequently  that  there  can  be  no 
current  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  deAect 
the  submarine  wires  out  of,  their  course. 

Two  companies  are  already  formed — one 
having  its  head-quarters  in  New  York,  and  the 
other  in  London — who  have  contracted  to  con¬ 
struct  the  works,  and  the  companies  to  act  in 
concert  for  Afty  years. 

A  submarine  cable  seventy  miles  long,  is  now 
on  its  way  from  England,  to  connect  Cape 
Breton  with  Newfoundland,  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  American  connections  will  be  com¬ 
plete,  and  we  shall  then  receive  news  from 
Europe  in  six  days  after  the  steamer  has  left 
Liverpool.  But  the  great  work  will  be  the  At¬ 
lantic  submarine  cable,  which  is  desig^ned  to 
extend  through  the  ocean  from  Ireland  to  New¬ 
foundland,  a  distance  of  1,600  miles.  The 
British  company  has  agreed  to  construct  this, 
and  to  operate  it,  in  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  company. 

It  has  been  estimated  the  cable  wire  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  would  weigh  thirteen  thousand 
tuns,  and  cost  ten  millions  of  dollars.  But  a 
late  number  of  the  London  “  Mechanics’  Maga¬ 
zine  ”  states  that  the  editor  recently  saw  at  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  a  subma¬ 
rine  cable  for  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  submarine 
telegraph  cables  hitherto  used.  It  combines 
increased  conducting  powers,  with  a  diminution 
of  weight,  BO  that  the  entire  cable  for  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  may  be  conveniently  carried 
in  one  ship.  It  says  the  expense  of  construct¬ 
ing  this  cable  will  be  but  small  in  comparison 
with  those  heretofore  laid  down. 

This  project,  says  the  “  ScientiAc  American,” 
is  a  grand  one,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  mind  almost  recoils  upon  itself  in  contem¬ 
plating  its  effects.  Steamboats  and  railroads 
have  effected  social  and  commercial  revolutions 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  the  tele¬ 
graph  is  designed  to  accomplish  as  great,  if  not 
greater  changes  than  any  other  invention  of 
modern  times.  Its  progress  calls  forth  our  ad¬ 
miration,  and  excites  us  with  astonishment  It 
is  but  a  little  over  ten  years  since  the  Arst 
working  telegraph  line  was  erected  in  our 
country ;  now  there  are  more  than  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  wires  in  operation.  They  extend 
east,  west,  south  and  north,  and  throb  contin¬ 
ually  with  the  impulse  of  thought  In  a  few 
years  more,  the  whole  earth  will  be  encircled 
with  these  electric  nerves,  and  the  American, 
Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  will  be  convers¬ 
ing  intelligently  with  one  another,  each  with 
his  foot  on  “  his  own  native  heath.” 

We  obtain  from  an  article  in  the  “  Evening 
Post  ”  some  interesting  information  concerning 
the  plans  and  operations  of  these  Atlantic  tele¬ 
graph  companies.  The  “Post”  also  gives  a 
particular  description  of  a  submarine  telegraph 


cable  manufactured  in  London.  This  cable  in 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  con¬ 
tains  six  communicating  copper  wires — copper, 
of  all  metals,  having  the  greatest  capacity  for 
conducting  the  electric  current. 

The  method  of  constructing  this  cable  has 
been  described  to  the  “  Poet  ”  as  follows :  “  In 
the  Arst  place,  each  communicating  wire  is  reg¬ 
ularly  and  perfectly  insulated  in  gutta  percha, 
making  it,  when  thus  covered,  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  six  Insulated 
wires  are  then  placed  in  a  circular  form,  around 
a  tarred  hempen  cord,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  Ailed  up  with  layers  of  the  same  material ; 
after  which,  strands,  likewise  of  tarred  hemp, 
are  bound  Armly  around  the  whole,  and  after¬ 
ward,  strong  iron  wires,  of  about  the  same  dia¬ 
meter  as  the  communicating  wires  when  insu¬ 
lated,  are  wound  spirally  around,  and  the  cable 
is  completed.  The  reason  of  the  use  of  tar  is 
that  it  gives  durability ;  as  tar,  in  connection 
with  iron,  has  been  found  to  act  as  a  great 
preservative  to  the  cable  when  immersed  in  salt 
water.”  It  is  a  cable  of  this  description  which  the 
Transatlantic  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 
propose  to  lay  down  to  bring  the  eastern  and 
western  continents  into  telegraphic  inter¬ 
course. 

We  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  refer  to 
this  company,  and  our  readers  may  perhaps 
recollect  we  stated  that  they  had  obtained  from 
the  Danish  Government  an  exclusive  privilege, 
for  one  hundred  years,  of  the  right  to  establish 
telegraphic  communication  across  Greenland, 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  with  the  view  of 
adopting  this  route  in  laying  down  the  subma¬ 
rine  cable,  as  it  had  not  been  shown  satisfacto¬ 
rily  that  it  was  practicable  to  transmit  electri¬ 
city  sufBcient  for  telegraphic  purposes  through 
so  great  a  length  of  cable — about  two  thousand 
miles — as  would  be  required  in  running  direct 
from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland ;  whereas,  by 
starting  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  thence  by 
way  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  or  to  Norway, 
there  would  be  no  distance  from  land  to  land 
requiring  a  cable  of  more  than  Ave  hundred 
miles — a  length  which  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  question  to  be  perfectly  feasible  for  tel¬ 
egraphic  operations. 

We  are  informed,  however,  that  the  company 
have  not  yet  decided  deAnitely  which  of  the 
two  routes  to  adopt,  but  await  the  results 
of  extensive  experiments  and  investigations 
now  being  made  in  this  country  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  will  govern  the  decision  as  lo 
which  route,  under  all  the  circumstances,  will 
be  best  As  soon  as  this  shall  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  immediate  steps  beAtting  the  magnitude 
of  the  enterprise  will  be  taken,  and  the  work 
prosecuted  to  secure  a  successful  termination 
by  the  early  part  of  1858. 

In  connection  with  the  Transatlantic  Com¬ 
pany,  though  possessing  a  seperate  and  distinct 
organization,  is  the  New  York,  Newfoundland, 
and  London  Telegraph  Company,  engaged  in 
constructing  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Si  Jirfins 
across  to  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of  Si  Law¬ 
rence  and  Cape  Breton,  to  connect  with  the 
Nova  Scotia  and  State  of  Maine  lines  to  New 
York.  This  company  conAdently  expect  to 
have  their  line  completed  and  m  working  order 
in  August  or  September,  this  year. 
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POST  OFFICB  FAV1.TS  AND  FRAVD8. 

There  are  increasing  complaints  of  late 
throughout  the  country  of  gross  carelessness 
and  fhtuds  connected  with  the  United  States 
mails.  This  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
whole  people  more  than  almost  anything  else 
under  the  direction  of  the  government ;  and, 
therefore,  deserves  the  most  serious  attention, 
both  fW>m  the  government  and  the  people.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  we  arc  far  behind  England 
in  the  efficiency,  reliability,  and  economy  of 
our  post  office  arrangements.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  so,  and  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  remedy  the  evils,  let  the  whole 
business  go  into  the  hands  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  then  the  tntereaf  of  the  operators 
will  lead  them  to  make  their  services  at  uirful 
at  pottible  to  the  public,  in  order  to  secure  the 
largest  amount  of  patronage.  Then  care 
would  be  taken  to  employ  capable  and  reliable 
persons  in  every  branch  of  the  department 
Violation  of  letters  and  robbery  of  mails  would 
then  be  of  rare  occurrence.  We  should  not 
then  hear  of  large  sums  of  money  and  valuable 
papers  being  swept  out  of  the  post  offices  and 
sold  by  the  pound,  with  old  newspapers,  to  the 
paper  mills.  Complaints  of  this  kind  have  re¬ 
cently  become  so  numerous,  and  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude,  as  to  be  rather  startling,  and  very  much 
to  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  public  service.  And  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  matter  is,  that  govern¬ 
ment  agents  are  said  to  have  violated  private 
correspondence,  as  a  means  of  detecting  theft 
and  fraud.  It  is  also  said  that  the  government 
of  the  department  has  “  winked”  at  this  vio¬ 
lation  of  private  correspondence.  If  so,  they 
should  be  winked  out  of  office  the  first  moment 
the  people  have  an  opportunity  to  act  in  the 
matter.  It  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  that 
should  not  be  tolerated  for  moment  As  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  loose  and  careless  manner  in 
which  poet  office  affairs  are  sometimes  looked 
after,  we  give  an  instance  or  two,  related  in  the 
"  Baltimore  American,”  an  old  and  reliable 
paper : — 

“  We  learn  that  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Wilhelm,  a 
most  worthy  gentleman,  well  known  in  Balti¬ 
more,  who  keeps  a  paper  mill  near  Union  town, 
in  Baltimore  county,  last  November  purcha-sed 
in  Baltimore  a  parcel  of  old  waste  paper,  which 
he  sent  to  his  mill  to  be  worked  over  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrapping  paper.  Shortly  after 
receiving  it,  one  of  his  hands  found  a  letter 
among  the  paper  containing  $25  in  bank  notes, 
but  the  letter  was  destroyed  by  the  person  find¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  money  handed  over  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
helm.  Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Wilhelm  having 
given  orders  that  all  sealing  wax  should  be 
tom  off  of  the  old  newspaper  packages,  etc.,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  thrown  into  the  mill,  as  such 
substances  were  likely  to  iiyure  the  machinery, 
his  foreman  was  tearing  off  the  wax  adhering 
to  the  paper,  and  came  across  a  number  of 
newspaper  packages,  which  were  tom  open  and 
thrown  in  to  be  ground  into  pulp.  Finally,  a 
package  was  tom  open,  and  the  wrapper  thrown 
in.  and  with  it  a  check  for  $10,000,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  cancelled  one,  many  such 
having  been  found  among  the  old  paper.  On 
further  unrolling  the  package,  a  large  number 
of  bank  bills  were  found  in  the  interior  wrap¬ 
per  on  various  banks,  some  of  them  one's, 
two's,  and  five's,  to  the  amount  of  $434.  On 
finding  these  notes,  the  check  accompanying 
them  and  the  wrapper  had  both  disappeared  in 


the  mill,  and  no  clue  could  be  discovered  as  to 
whom  they  belonged.  Mr.  Wilhelm,  to  whom 
the  money  was  all  promptly  handed  by  the 
foreman,  immediately  cam|  to  the  city  in  No¬ 
vember  last,  and  advertised  in  two  papers  the 
fact  that  he  had  found  such  sums  of  money 
among  some  waste  paper,  and  calling  on  the 
owners  to  come  forward  and  prove  their  pro¬ 
perty.  This  mon^  has  since  ^en  claimed  by 
the  special  post  office  agent,  Mr.  Maguire,  who 
asserts  that  the  letters  or  packages  containing 
them  were  missing  fh>m  the  Baltimore  post 
office,  and  that  the  waste  paper  purchased 
doubtless  came  ffom  that  quarter.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
helm,  we  learn,  gave  up  the  $25  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  addressed  to  Mr. 
Maguire,  who  stated  that  she  had  mailed  such 
an  amount  to  this  city,  which  had  never  reach¬ 
ed  its  destination.  He  has,  we  learn,  also 
given  up  a  portion  of  the  $434  to  Mr.  Maguire, 
who  asserts  he  has  found  the  owner,  but  de¬ 
clines  dving  up  the  balance  to  him  until  the 
ownerwip  of  it  is  more  satisfactorily  proven.” 


THE  NEW  DISCOVERT  IN  HEDICAD 
ELEOTRIOITT. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  we 
gave  some  account  of  a  discovery  lately  made 
in  Paris,  by  which  mercury  and  other  metallic 
substances  which  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
human  system,  causing  severe  disease,  and  not 
unfrequently  death,  could  be  extracted  from 
the  system  by  means  of  the  electro-galvanic 
battery.  In  publishing  the  account,  we  urged 
its  importance  upon  the  attention  of  the 
medial  profession.  .  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  -periment  has  been  tried  in  Ohio,  and 
fou.  »!’  c  ’ssful.  Wl  *  do  we  not  hear  some¬ 
thin-^  ic i.i  rom  ;he  medical  faculty 
in  this  gre-..t  ’  o  y'’  o,  where  hundreds 
of  patien  j  t  l-J-  .ng  fi-om  these  hitherto 
incurable  maladies?  The  case  to  which  we 
refer,  is  related  by  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
“  State  Journal,”  as  follows  : — 

“  Having  heard  a  rumor  on  the  street,  that 
mercury  had  been  extracted  from  the  body  of 
a  sick  man,  in  the  form  of  quicksilver,  and 
being  anxious  to  witness  such  an  experiment, 
we  accompanied  Dr.  Youmans  and  Seltzer,  the 
operators,  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  judg¬ 
ing  for  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment 

“  We  found  Mr.  Jacob  Hymrod,  the  patient, 
living  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  who  has 
been  afflicted  with  the  chronic  rheumatism  for 
the  last  ten  years,  lying  upon  the  bed  in  an  en¬ 
feebled  state,  who  told  us  that  he  had  hereto¬ 
fore  tried  every  kind  of  medical  treatment 
without  success.  He  had  swallowed  during  his 
sickness  vast  quantities  of  mercury,  in  the 
shape  of  calomel  and  blue  pills,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  He  showed  ns  a  globule  of  quicksilver 
larger  than  a  good  sized  pea,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  gathered  from  the  bottom  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  bath  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 

“  He  had  been  seated  upon  a  metallic  stool 
in  an  insulated  zinc  bath,  well  coated  with 
paint,  and  his  feet  immersed  in  acidulated 
water.  The  galvanic  battery  was  then  applied, 
the  positive  pole  held  in  the  hands  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  the  negative  pole  being  in  the  bath.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  power  of  the  electricity 
upon  the  system  is  such  as  to  eradicate  every 
metallic  substance,  and  by  means  of  the  wire, 
it  is  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  It  re¬ 
quires  some  twenty-four  hours  for  the  globules 
to  collect  themselves,  so  as  to  be  perceptible  to 


the  naked  eye,  when  they  may  be  seen  by  thou¬ 
sands  clinging  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
bath.  We  were  informed  by  the  doctors,  that 
three  drachms  of  quicksilver  had  already  been 
taken  from  the  patient,  who,  together  with  his 
friends  and  relatives  present,  confirmed  the 
statement” 

[Ir  the  lut  number  of  ih*  nugacine  we  pubUihed  a 
deieription  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  fumiahed  by  a  friend  whom 
weatjled'‘a  young  aalt,'’ lately  returned  ftom  Europe 
and  South  America.  The  following  communication  ia 
foom  the  aame  aource  :— ] 

BUENOS  ATRES. 

We  anchored  in  the  outer  roads  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  3,  P.M.,  Saturday  afternoon,  and,  as 
we  had  a  clean  bill  of  health,  signed  by  the 
consul  at  Liverpool,  we,  of  course,  arrayed  our¬ 
selves  in  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  made  aU 
ready  for  going  a-shore. 

“  Stand  by  with  a  line  for  this  boat,”  orders 
the  mate  ;  and,  upon  looking  over  the  side,  I 
^  see  that  we  are  at  last  visited  by  the  custom¬ 
house  boats,  or,  rather,  the  guard-ship’s  boats. 
They  examine  our  papers,  read  the  bill  o^ 
health,  and  “  quarantine”  us  I 

We  are  distant  from  the  city  about  six  miles, 
but  it  has  a  very  fine  appearance,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  buildings  appear  to  be  built  of  marble. 
As  the  sun  goes  down  on  a  fine  day,  and  gilds 
the  domes  and  spires  of  the  different  churches, 
the  effect  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  Add  to  that 
the  tones  of  the  distant  bells  and  the  sighing  of 
the  wind  through  the  ship’s  rigging,  and  I  need 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  evening  as  mourn¬ 
fully  beautiful,  for  any  one  of  an  imaginative 
mind  will  readily  feel  that  it  must  be  so,  at 
least  to  one  whose  home  was  far  away. 

On  Monday  morning  we  were  released  from 
the  quarantine,  and  started  for  the  shore.  We 
run  in  quite  near  to  the  landing  place,  and 
then  got  into  a  cart  drawn  by  two  horses.  The 
driver  wears  quite  an  oriental  dress,  and  ridetf 
in  what  I  may  call  quite  a  elattie  attitude,  that  is, 
half  kneeling  on  the  horse’s  back.  It  looked  so 
different  from  other  countries  I  had  visited,  that 
I  was  really  delighted,  and  was  forming  air  cas¬ 
tles  in  my  mind  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,”  when  the  cart  was  backed  up  to 
the  landing,  and  we  stepped  out  But  my 
visions  of  orientalism  were  dispelled  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  for  we  were  met  by  a  tall,  lanky  Scotch¬ 
man,  and  a  jolly  red-faced  Englishman,  who 
showed  the  way  to  the  consignee’s  office.  I 
found  office  and  dwelling  house  in  the  same 
building,  which,  however,  did  not  surprise  me, 
for  the  same  thing  is  customary  in  many  other 
places.  One  thing  I  was  much  pleased  to  see, 
that  is,  that  many  of  the  clerks  live  with  their 
employer,  sit  at  his  table,  and  are  like  a  part 
of  his  family.  Such  usage  is  a  great  help  to  a 
young  man  starting  in  life,  for  he  takes  at  once 
a  position  as  a  gentleman,  and,  and  does  not 
feel  that  he  is  looked  down  upon  by  his  em¬ 
ployer,  which  is  too  often  the  case  in  both  the 
United  States  and  England. 

The  city  is  finely  laid  out,  the  streets  run¬ 
ning  at  right  angles,  and  generally  of  a  fair 
width  for  a  Spanish  city.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  one  story  in  height,  and  opening  on 
a  court  which  connects  with  the  street,  by  an 
arched  entrance.  The  city  abounds  in  churches 
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many  of  which  are  very  gorgeously  fitted  up 
with  paintings,  altars  richly  carved,  and  images, 
^e  Church  of  St  Francis  and  the  cathedral 
•re  the  finest  The  latter  is  on  one  side  of 
the  Grand  Pla*a,  and  has  a  very  grand  appear¬ 
ance,  The  steps  are  of  a  very  beautiful  mar¬ 
ble,  but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of  bricks, 
with  a  coating  of  plaster,  which,  at  a  distance, 
looks  very  handsome. 

The  Plaza  is  very  large,  and  in  its  center 
stands  a  monument  of  plain,  but  chaste  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  was  erected  by  the  foreign  resi¬ 
dents  in  memory  of  the  foreigners  killed  du¬ 
ring  the  siege  and  taking  of  the  city  by  Generai 
Urquiza. 

On  one  side  of  the  Plaza  is  the  “  police  sta¬ 
tion,”  and  on  the  other  sides  are  stores. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  Plaza  presents 
quite  a  curious  appearance,  for  the  venders 
of  milk  have  to  go  to  the  police  station  to 
have  the  milk  examined — ^which,  by  the  way,  I 
think  would  be  a  capital  regulation  for  some 
of  our  home  cities,  where  the  milk  is  so  out¬ 
rageously  adulterated.  Milk  is  carried  in  cans, 
lashed  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  or  horses. 

The  market  on  Sunday  morning  presents  a 
very  busy  appearance,  and  is  very  generally 
well  supplied  with  meats,  vegetables,  fish,  and, 
very  often,  game.  The  fish  are  somewhat 
similar  to  our  smelt,  and  are  of  a  fine  fla¬ 
vor.  The  Buenos  A3rrians  can  live  well,  for 
the  soil  is  rich,  and  capable  of  growing  almost 
everything.  But  men  are  afraid  to  go  largely 
into  agriculture,  for  no  sooner  do  they  get 
fairly  under  way,  than  a  revolution  breaks  out, 
and  they  are  robbed,  their  flocks  and  cattle 
destroyed,  and  their  little  Eden  changed  to  one 
mass  of  ruins.  If  they  resist,  they  are,  of 
course,  cut  down.  When  peace  is  restored,  if 
they  demand  reparation,  they  are  told  they 
must  await  the  action  of  the  governor,  and, 
as  the  governor  never  takes  a  second  thought 
of  the  matter,  of  course  the  poor  farmer  has 
to  bear  the  injustice,  and  go  to  work  again, 
though  it  may  take  years  to  repair  the  deso¬ 
lation  made  in  less  than  a  week.  Mr.  C.,  a 
Scotchman,  one  of  the  oldest  farmers,  told  me 
that  during  the  troubles,  some  years  ago,  the 
soldiers  killed  cattle  for  the  love  of  murder, 
eating  only  the  choicest  parts  ;  and  that  during 
the  wars  such  an  immense  number  were  killed 
that  the  country  has  never  recovered  from  it 
since. 

Horses  are  very  numerous,  and  worth,  on  an 
average  about  five  to  fifteen  Spanish  dollars.  Yet 
I  have  seen  splendid  horses  bring  seventy-five  to 
eighty  Spanish  dollars.  They  do  not  possess  the 
speed  of  English  and  North  American  horses, 
yet  they  will  travel  a  long  distance,  keeping  in 
a  gallop  the  whole  way. 

The  country  is  well  adapted  to  riding,  for  it 
is  as  level  as  the  ocean  (a  rising  of  about  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  is  considered  a  hill  in  Buenos 
Ayres).  When  I  have  been  riding  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  looking  for  some  house  said  to  be  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  hill,  I  often  had  to  look  attentively 
to  be  convinced  it  was  not  a  valley. 

The  English  merchants,  or  residents,  have 
introduced  horse-racing  in  the  European  or  En¬ 
glish  style,  and  annually  two  days  are  set  apart 
for  the  sport  The  course  is  some  three  or 
four  leagues  from  the  city,  and  while  the  sport 
conti&aes,  the  city  aeeou  quite  deaerted.  The 


grand  stand  on  the  course  is  one  blaze  of  beauty, 
for  here  it  is  fashionable  for  ladies  to  go,  and 
I  must  say  that  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  rival,  even 
to  far-famed  Peru,  in  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex. 

The  natives  are  splendid  horsemei^  sitting 
their  horses  with  an  ease  and  grace  seldom  wit¬ 
nessed  either  in  England  or  the  States.  Some 
of  the  wealthy  ones  expend  large  sums  of  money 
on  their  horses  and  trappings.  For  instance,  I 
have  seen  a  man  riding,  dressed  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  costume  worn  by  the  natives — his 
spurs  of  pure  silver,  the  bridle  of  silver  links, 
the  bits  of  silver,  and  his  saddle  cloth  hand¬ 
somely  trimmed  with  scales  of  silver.  I  offered 
a  man  twenty  Spanish  dollars  for  a  whip  which 
he  carried,  but  he  would  not  sell  it  short  of 
thirty  dollars ;  the  handle  was  of  heavy  silver, 
and  the  lash  was  a  curious  braid,  some  two 
inches  wide. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city  is  a 
fine  looking  building,  which  was  formerly  the 
palace  of  Rosas.  For  nearly  a  mile  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  palace  is  one  of  the  finest  roads  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  almost  as  hard  as  stone. 
On  one  side  runs  a  small  canal,  which  opposite 
the  palace  spreads  out,  forming  quite  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  basin.  When  Rosas  was  governor  he  had 
pretty  boats  in  it,  and  one  or  two  it  is  said  were 
propelled  by  very  small  steam  engines.  The 
boats  are  now  falling  to  pieces,  and  even  the 
palace  commences  to  show  evidences  of  neglect 
and  decay.  A  beautiful  road  leads  through  the 
palace  grounds  to  an  old  ship,  which  drove 
ashore  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  during 
a  very  heavy  gale  of  wind.  She  is  raised  on 
even  keel,  and  her  two  anchors  are  still  in  the 
position  as  when  she  drove.  The  distance  from 
her  to  the  river  is  nearly  half  a  mile.  Rosas 
had  her  hold  and  cabin  handsomely  fitted  up 
with  mirrors,  etc.,  and  used  her  as  a  ball  room. 
Her  deck  made  a  very  pretty  promenade  ;  but 
she  is  now  fast  falling  to  decay — her  glory  has 
passed.  Weeping  willows  have  grown  up 
around  her,  and  seem  in  their  silent  language 
to  mourn  the  fate  of  the  poor  vesseL 

While  riding  a  short  distance  from  the  palace 
a  large  wall  attracted  my  attention.  Upon 
looking  over  it  I  saw  signs  of  departed  beauty. 
Yes,  this  has  been  a  beautiful  garden.  Yon 
arbor  once  sheltered  the  noblest  hearts  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres.  That  heap  of  rubbish  was  once  a 
a  fountain  throwing  its  sparkling  water  high  in 
the  air.  Ruins,  oh,  ruins,  why  need  ye  take 
the  place  of  life  and  beauty  T  Ye  are  sad  mon¬ 
uments  in  a  country,  looking  mournfully  to  the 
past 

This  garden  was  once  the  property  of  “  Man- 
uelita,”  the  noble  and  much  loved  daughter  of 
Rosas.  All  that  now  remains  of  Manuelita,  in  j 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  her  name,  deeply  cherished  in 
the  hears  of  some,  and  her  loved  retreat  in 
ruins. 

Rosas  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  but  Manue¬ 
lita  ruled  the  heart  of  her  father.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  rule  be  did  not  dare  to  eat 
food,  unless  dressed  by  his  daughter,  for  at¬ 
tempts  were  repeatedly  made  to  poison  him. 
He  was  severe,  but  the  people  needed  severity. 
He  establL^ed  schools,  and  tried  to  bring  his 
people  to  a  higher  state  of  civilization.  Then  | 
a  man  could  travel  fifty  leagues  in  the  country 
without  fear  of  being  robbed  ;  but  now,  mark 
the  change — as  1  was  riding  one  evening  about 


9  o'clock,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  leagues 
from  the  city,  I  was  fired  at,  the  ball  passing 
near  my  head.  Being  unarmed,  I  of  course  re¬ 
treated  on  my  way  to  the  city  as  fast  as  my 
already  tired  horse  would  carry  me. 

Buenos  Ayres  expelled  the  tyrant ;  but  a 
greater  tyrant  than  Rosas  is  fast  binding  the 
people  with  heavy  chains  ;  and  this  tyrant  is 
Ignorance,  and  he  is  of  a  barbarian  family ; 
therefore,  Buenos  Ayres,  beware !  or  you  will 
sink  to  oblivion,  and  your  commerce  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple,  as  a  whole,  are*  not  religions,  though  of 
course  there  are  many  exceptions.  Enter  a 
church  at  any  time,  and  you  will  generally  find 
some  one  in  deep  prayer.  I  visited  the  church 
of  “  Ave  Maria  ”  one  afternoon,  and  found  my¬ 
self  near  a  young  girl  of  about  sixteen,  who  was 
wrapt  in  prayer.  I  turned  away  to  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  and  there  again  was  an  old 
man  of  some  seventy  years,  his  silver  locks  hang¬ 
ing  in  broken  waves  on  his  shoulders,  his  hands 
outstretched,  and  his  eyes  raised  heavenward. 
He  heard  me  not ;  so,  after  bending  my  knee 
in  reverence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Most  High, 
which  I  felt  was  filling  that  temple  with  dove- 
like  peace,  I  departed.  But  long  shall  I  re¬ 
member  the  scene — that  young  girl,  with  a 
long  journey  before  her,  just  in  the  bright  mor¬ 
ning  of  life,  and  that  old  man  praying  to  the 
Almighty  to  receive  him,  at  the  close  of  his 
long  pilgrimage. 

There  are  two  Protestant  churches,  one  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  English  residents,  and  the  other 
by  the  Americans. 

The  present  governor  was  formerly  a  lawyer, 
but  he  was  not  a  brilliant  one,  and,  as  a  gover¬ 
nor,  he  is  far  less  brilliant  than  his  lumbering 
coach.  He  is  a  short,  thick  man,  of  a  very 
dark  complexion,  and  pinched  up  free,  and 
never  rides  out  unless  accompanied  by  his  body 
guard,  which  consists  of  three  soldiers  armed 
with  carbines  and  swords.  There  is  a  guard 
stationed  in  the  fort  in  the  city,  but  the  princi¬ 
pal  barracks  are  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
where  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  troops. 
The  regular  cavalry  presents  rather  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance,  for  the  men  are  beautiful  riders,  and 
dressed  in  quite  a  fancy  uniform. 

If  the  people  would  be  true  to  themselves, 
true  to  their  country,  they  might  become  great 
and  prosperous ;  but  while,  instead  of  the  holy 
principles  of  liberty,  they  think  only  of  self-ag¬ 
grandizement,  “  Buenos  Ayres,  the  fair  flower 
of  the  South,”  must  be  the  theater  of  insignifi¬ 
cant  operations,  carried  on  by  an  insignificant 
people. 

The  foreign  residents  are  generally  smart, 
and  we  find  among  them  some  active  and  able 
men.  It  is  they  who  keep  up  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  place. 

Here  we  see  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  considerable  numbers  ;  but  if  we 
ask  who  is  the  consignee  of  this  or  that,  we  shall 
be  answered  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  name  of 
some  foreigner ;  very  probably  an  Englishman 
or  German. 

The  name  “  Buenos  Ayers,”  meaning  “  good 
air,”  is  well  applied,  for  it  is  one  of  the  health¬ 
iest  places  in  the  world ;  and  though  I  find 
fault  with  many  things,  I  must  say  that  I  like 
Buenor  Ayen, 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  of  July,  as  we 
were  passing  Tompkins  Market  at  the  junction 
of  the  Bowery  and  Third  Avenue,  a  temporary 
stand  erected  on  the  side-walk,  and  kept  by 
a  woman,  attracted  our  attention.  The  princi¬ 
pal  article  for  sale  appeared  to  be  “  fire  works,” 
which  were  piled  upon  the  table  in  great  vari¬ 
ety  and  profusion.  At  the  end  of  the  stand, 
upon  an  upright  board,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
table  itself,  was  the  following  inscription  in  a 
bold  hand  and  very  large  letters — “  Hurrah  for 
the  Fourth  !  Look  here  for  your  firework* ;  and 
buret  the  Maine  Law 

After  the  hurly-burly  of  the  Fourth  was  over, 
we  were  sitting  quietly  in  the  sanctum  editorial 
on  the  fifth,  musing  upon  the  incident  we  have 
mentioned  above,  and  wondering  how  the  good 
woman  succeeded  in  bursting  the  Maine  Law, 
when  our  young  friend,  Democritus,  Jr.,  came 
in,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  delibe¬ 
rately  took  a  seat  without  being  asked.  At 
first  we  were  about  to  give  him  a  look  of  re¬ 
buke  for  the  liberty  he  took,  but  he  set  him¬ 
self  back  in  the  chair  and  looked  so  independent, 
it  quite  disarmed  us,  and  made  us  feel  the  force 
of  the  declaration  that  “  all  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal.” 

Relaxing  our  mood,  and  pursuing  in  some 
sort  the  train  of  thought  that  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted,  we  turned  to  our  young  philosopher, 
and  said — 

“Well,  Democritus,  your  connection  with 
the  United  States  Maoazinx  renders  it  proper 
that  you  shouid  define  your  position  on  one 
more  point.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not.  in  favor 
of  woman’s  rights?  I  expect  you  to  answer 
that  question,  point  blank.” 

“  Yes,  sir-ee  ;  I  aint  in  favor  of  nothin  else,” 
said  Democritus,  with  an  emphasis  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  tragedian. 

“  Well,  how  do  you  define  woman's  rights? 
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I  What  do  yon  think  a  woman  has  a  right  to 
do?” 

“  Anything  under  the  blessed  heavens,  that 
she’s  a  mind  to,  and  more  tu,  if  she  wants  to.” 

“  Well,  that’s  going  it  pretty  strong,  Demo- 
critua  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been 
such  a  rabid  woman’s  rights  man  ?” 

“  Ever  since  yesterday,”  said  Democritus. 

“  Oh,  then  you  are  quite  a  new  convert ; 
that  accounts  for  your  zeal.  New  converts  are 
always  the  most  earnest  in  any  cause.  But 
what  turned  your  head  yesterday  ?” 

“  ’Twas  that  taraal  pretty  Mrs.  Captain  Hug¬ 
gins,  Grand  Field-Marshal  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  over  there  in  Woman’s  Rights  Dale,  yes¬ 
terday.  I  beam  they  was  goin  to  have  a  good 
time  over  there,  so  I  took  the  cars  and  went 
out ;  and  I  never  begrudged  it  a  moment.  ’Twas 
a  capital  eight  I  got  to  Billy  Huggins’  jest 
as  the  Grand  Marshal,  all  dressed  up  in  her 
military  uniform,  and  her  rich  furbelows,  and 
her  spurs,  and  her  cocked  hat  and  tossles,  was 
mounted  on  her  prancin  boss,  and  ready  to  go 
to  the  parade  ground.  She  was  so  mortal 
bansum,  I  didn’t  know  her,  though  I  had  seen  | 
her  a  thousand  times.  I  touched  Billy  Hug¬ 
gins’  elbow,  and  asked  him  who  that  grand 
lookin  officer  was  ? 

“  That.”  said  Billy ;  “  why,  don’t  yon  know? 
That’s  Mrs.  Huggins ;  that’s  my  wife.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so,”  says  L  “  What  upon 
arth  is  she  goin  to  du  in  that  drees  t” 

“  Why,  she’s  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration,”  said  Billy,  “  and  is  goin 
to  head  the  procession.” 

“  But  how  come  she  to  be  Marshal  T’  says  I. 

“  She  was  voted  in,”  says  he.  “  The  people 
of  Woman’s  Right’s  Dale  held  a  grand  caucus 
to  make  arrangements  to  celebrate  the  Fourth, 
and  the  women  was  all  there  and  took  part ; 
and  there  was  a  good  many  more  women  than 
there  was  men,  and  they  was  bound  to  assert 
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their  rights,  and  my  wife  was  the  largest  and 
handsomest  woman  among  ’em.  So  they  all 
voted  for  her  to  be  Grand  Marshal,  and  carried 
her  in,  handsomely.” 

When  the  Grand  Marshal  was  mounted  on 
boss-back,  and  all  ready  to  start,  she  reined  up 
before  the  house,  and  one  of  her  aids  heid  the 
boss’s  head  to  keep  him  from  prancin,  and 
two  more  was  keepin  sentry  before  the  house, 
and  the  children  was  standin  round  lookin  on, 
and  she  told  ’em  to  call  Billy  Huggins  to  the 
door — she  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  So  Billy 
Huggins  come  out  on  the  steps,  with  the  baby, 
little  Billy,  in  his  arms. 

“  Now,  Huggins,  dear,”  said  the  Grand  Mar¬ 
shal,  “  I’m  going  to  the  parade  ground,  and  I 
want  you  to  take  good  care  of  the  children, 
and  be  kind  to  ’em.  And  if  little  Billy  should 
worry,  give  him  some  milk  out  of  the  nussin 
bottle.  And  if  little  Sally  should  be  sleepy 
before  I  come  home  to-night,  put  her  to  bed  ; 
you’ll  find  her  night-gown  in  the  upper  draw. 
And  if  you  want  to  see  the  procession,  you  can 
fasten  the  door,  and  take  the  children,  and  go 
to  the  comer,  and  I’ve  agreed  with  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  to  let  you  and  the  children  set  on  her  back 
steps,  where  yon  can  see  the  whole  parade 
as  we  march  by.  And  now,  Huggins,  don’t 
make  a  gawk  of  yourself,  and  look  as  if  yon 
never  see  anything  before.  And  mind  and  see 
that  I  find  things  all  right  when  I  come  home 
to-night” 

When  the  Grand  Marshal  had  finished  this 
speech  to  Huggins,  she  wheeled  round,  and  rid 
off  to  the  parade  ground  in  grand  style.  While 
she  was  speakin,  in  all  her  r^‘’^''ntals  and  fine 
fixins,  she  looked  so  almi^ty  hansum,  and 
Billy  Huggins  looked  so  am-ctin,  I  sot  down 
and  made  a  drawin  of  the  'whole  scene,  and 
carried  it  right  off,  and  bad  itfengraved  for  my 
page  of  the  magazine;  ’cause  1  knew  you’d  foot 
ttie  bill,  cost  what ’t  would.  \ 
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